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If  I  might  giv«  a  »hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wotUd  he  to  tea  him  his  JtUe.  l(f  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  ctf  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  theg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
sttarh  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  bUh  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Jin  Fox. 


indirect  claims,”  while  they  assure  ns  that  these  are 
really  abandoned.  Bat  we  must  leave  them  to  act  in 
their  own  way ;  if  they  yield  all  we  actually  want,  we 
need  not  be  very  particular  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
do  it.  All  that  greatly  concerns  ns  is  that  oar  own 
national  honour  should  be  maintained  by  our  own  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  it  now  appears,  in  spite  of  many  contrary  evi¬ 
dences,  that,  either  by  luck  or  by  good  management,  this 
has  really  b^n  done. 

If  it  be  so,  the  Government  may  congratulate  itself — 
on  the  pliabibilty  of  its  opponents  in  America,  and 
on  the  watchfalness  of  its  critics  in  England.  In  the 
whole  history  of  treaty-making,  probably  not  many 
cases  can  be  found  in  which  there  has  been  suen 
persistent  bungling  without  ultimate  failure.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  we  sent  out  some  gentlemen  of  good 
birth  and  position  to  negooiate  a  treaty  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Washington  Government.  They  did 
negotiate  a  treaty  that  gave  general  satisfaction,  but 
only,  or  partly,  because  its  most  important  portion  wm 
intentionally  susceptible  of  double  interpretation.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote^s  and  Mr  Barnard’s  lame  and  officious 
apologies  only  confirm  the  impression  that  many  had 
formed  long  ago.  For  one  reason  or  another,  it  is 
clear  that  our  Commissioners  winked  at  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  by  which  “the  indirect  claims” 
were  apparently,  but  not  really,  excluded.  It  was 
“  understood  ”  by  all  the  negociators  that  the  claims 
were  to  be  precluded,  but  they  purposely  avoided 
the  use  of  such  language  as  would  distinctly  and  for¬ 
mally  preclude  them.  Perhaps  one  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  was  not  far  wrong,  the  other  day,  in  saying  that 
W  this  coarse  the  agents  of  the  English  and  American- 
Governments  were  in  collusion  to  impose  upon  the 
American  Senate.  It  was  thought  that  the  Senate 
would  not  tolerate  a  complete  abandonment  of  “  the 
indirect  claims,”  but  that  if  they  were  quietly  ignored 
in  the  treaty,  no  harm  would  ensue.  If  that  was  the 
case,  if  this  trickery  was  countenanced  by  our  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  by  the  Government  that  ratified  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  they  cannot  be  too  severely  censured  ;  and,  if 
we  interpret  their  conduct  much  more  favourably,  they 
cannot  possibfy  be  acquitted  of  very  culpable  negli¬ 
gence.  If  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  lately  over 
this  Alabama  business,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
brought  it  on  ourselves.  And  the  bungling,  or  worse, 
with  which  the  affair  began,  has  attended  nearly  all  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  It  is  just  possible  that  here¬ 
after  it  may  prove  that  the  later  bungling  has  all  been 
unavoidable  or  nearly  so,  that  the  Government  could 
hardly  do  other  than  it  has  done  in  helping  the 
Americans  to  get  out  of  a  scrape  in  which  it  had 
partly  placed  them.  But  we  cannot  easily  believe 
this  at  present,  and  even  if  it  be  so,  the^  Govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  itself  too  weak  and  imeompe- 
tent  to  be  allowed  to  act  quite  alone.  No  one, 
for  instance,  can  suppose  that,  had  Lord  Bussell  s 
motion  not  been  brought  forward  on  Tuesday,  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  fogs  would  so  quickly,  and  to  so  great  an  extent, 
have  been  cleared  away,  as  is  now  the  case.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be  to  blame  for,  it  is  clear  that  the  American 
Government  is  disposed  to  think  that  Lord  Granville 
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THE  AMERICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

The  best  justification  for  the  motion  that  Earl  Russell, 
after  repeated  delays,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  Tuesday — ^and  we  confess  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  thought  it  unjustifiable — is  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  withdraw  it,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  on 
Thursday.  This  dreaded  expedient,  which  the  Ministry 
chose  to  regard  as  a  vote  of  censure,  and,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  itself  regardless  of  its  own  fate,  implored  the 
countiy  to  avoid,  lest  by  means  of  it  the  American 
Government  should  be  offended,  and  the  Washington 
Treaty  be  spoiled,  has  been  as  useful  as  any  thunderstorm 
could  be  in  clearing  the  political  atmosphere,  and  giving 
us  a  prospect  of  fair  weather,  after  a  most  depressing 
period  of  cloud  and  sultry  gloom.  For  a  whole  week 
nearly  everybody  expected  that  the  Washington  Treaty 
was  as  gooa  as  cancelled,  and  not  a  few  suspected  that 
the  English  Government  was  honestly,  but  con¬ 
temptibly,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
authorities.  But  Earl  Russell’s  motion  of  Tuesday  caused 
Mr  Pish  to  send  a  telegram  to  General  Schenck,  which 
General  Sohenck  embodied  in  the  letter  that  Lord 
Granville  read  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday, 
thereby^  placing  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  in  a  condition  more  satisfactory 
than  any  we  have  known  for  at  least  four  months  past. 
Here  certainly  is  another  evidence  of  the  advantage  of 
plain-speaking.  Had  the  Government  and  its  150  agents 
as  plain-spoken  before,  we  might,  probably,  have 
been  sp^ed  much  anxiety,  and  the  long-standing  Ame¬ 
rican  difficulty  might  ere  now  have  been  virtually  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Of  coarse  there  are  many,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States,  who  do  not  wish  the  difficulty  to 
be  disposed  of.  Some  Americans  would  rather  keep  up 
^eir  ^mplaints  against  us  for  our  action  during  the 
Secession  war,  than  have  them  wiped  out  by  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  sort.  Some  Englisnmen  hold  that  the 
Americans  have  no  just  complaint  at  all  against  us, 
and  grudge  the  payment  of  any  compensation.  These 
iwtious  and  blustering  persons,  however,  are  in  a  mino¬ 
rity,  and  it  is  clear  that  each  nation,  as  a  whole,  is 
r*eally  anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled.  Were  it  not 
80,  the  Washington  Treaty  would  never  have  been 
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can  be  played  with,  and  such*  outspoken  lan^age  as  was 
nsed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  instigation  and  with 
the  apj)lause  of  the  whole  country,  was  necessary  to  the 
procurement  of  so  much  concession  as  is  implied  in 
General  Schenck’s  letter.  Parliament  will  do  well  to 
badger  the  Government  every  day  until  this  dis¬ 
creditable  business  is  over. 

When  it  is  over,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  measure  the  blame  due  to  the  various  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  no  one  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  is  very  eager  to  apportion  the 
blame.  The  Government,  always  anxious  to  stave  off 
all  interference  with  its  proceedings  by  an  open  or 
implied  threat  of  resignation,  declared  that  it  would 
regard  Lord  Bury’s  motion  in  the  Commons,  as  well 
as  Lord  RusseU’s  motion  in  the  Lords,  as  a  vote 
of  censui-e  ;  but  this  is  only  its  way.  There  was 
no  actual  censure  in  the  measures  that  were  proposed, 
and  their  proposers  were  eager  to  disclaim  any  such 
intention.  All  they  wanted  was  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  That  they  have  certainly  done. 
The  Government  may  well  be  grateful  to  them,  if  it 
really  oared  that  England  shonld  come  honourably  out 
of  the  mess  into  which  it  has  been  brought,  and 
that  the  disturbance  of  friendly  feeling  between  our 
country  and  the  United  ^States  that  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  lately  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  this  disturbance  should  be  removed  is 
more  important  than  that  our  tottering  Government 
should  be  strengthened  in  the  position  to  which  it  clings. 
But  the  Government’s  best  chance  of  strengthening  its 
position  is  in  showing  to  our  own  people,  as  well  as  to 
onr  cousids  across  the  Atlantic,  that  England  can 
still  hold  firmly  to  what  it  deems  to  be  the  oonrse 
most  consistent  with  the  true  dignity  and  honour  of 
nations. 

THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

A  certain  bird  lays  its  eggs  in  another’s  nest,  and  when 
its  chickens  are  hat obod,  they  show  their  gratitude  by 
eating  the  chickens  of  their  host.  Mr  Gordon’s  little 
amendments  were  amiably  intended  to  repeat  these 
tactics,  and,  if  they  had  l^n  carried,  would  have  im¬ 
posed  a  changeling  on  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  known  its  own  measure,  and 
would  have  disowned  it.  Mr  Gordon  began  early,  and, 
by  a  very  bold  instruction  to  the  committee,  attempted 
to  strangle  the  measure  at  its  birth.  The  Tory  whip 
was  strong,  the  Liberals  were  caught  napping,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Mr  Gordon  were  to  be  the 
■  author  of  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  and  not  the 
Lord  Advocate.  Bnt  the  publioation  of  the  division 
list  removed  all  danger.  It  was  at  once  apparent 
that  Mr  Gordon  bad  no  support  from  Scotland, 
and  that  his  instruction  was  carried  because  a 
certain  number  of  English  members  thonght  they 
might  indulge  in  a  sweet  taste  of  bigotry  without 
offending  their  constituents.  There  has  been  time  for 
refleotion,  and  English  members  have  felt  ashamed  of 
trying  to  impose  on  Scotland  a  yoke  of  eoclesiasticism 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  in  England.  Mr  Gordon’s 
cleverness  in  moving  an  instruction  has  outwitted  itself. 
If  he  had  kept  his  motion  for  committee,  and  tried  a 
surprise,  it  is  possible  be  might  have  carried  a  division 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  reverse,  and  which, 
therefore,  might  have  destroyed  the  Bill.  The  House, 
on  reconsideration,  had  no  difficulty  in  overlooking  the 
instruction,  and  reversed  its  previous  judgment  by  204 
against  160.  Mr  Gordon  has  failed  in  the  House,  and 
in  his  main  object  of  defeating  the  Lord  Advocate ;  but 
ho  enjoys  the  consolation  of  having  pleased  the  esta¬ 
blished  ministers  and  country  lairds,  to  whom  he  owes 
his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  has  established  for  himself 
a  character  for  extreme  illiberality,  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  that  anomalous  creature — a  Scotch  Tory. 

We  may  now  hope  that  the  Bill  will  get  through  the 
Commons  without  serious  mutilation.  On  the  chief 
^iuts  of  controversy  the  Government  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  Mr  Gordon’s  amendment  to  exempt  the  parish 
schools  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  rejected  by  a 


naajority  of  45.  If  that  amend  i»ent  had  been  ^ 
the  Bill  would  have  no  longer  provided  for  « 
education.  Its  scope  would  have  been  reduced 
consolidation  and  development  of  denominationiil  Jk  i® 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr  Gordon  tried  to  make  ouTs^y 
i  ference  between  the  classes  of  sobookeufficient  to  ingSfl 
his  proposal.  As  the  Lord  Advocate  poin^^^ 
,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  parish  schools  are  good 
twenty-five  per  cent,  are  not  good.  As  to  the  bkh  ^ 
education  that  Mr  Gordon  alleged  to  be  given  in 
Scotch  parish  schools,  his  observation  is  not  altogetb 
correct,  and  it  is  scarcely  relevant.  The  school  hwirdl 
are  as  likely  to  appreciate  higher  education  as  the 
parish  minister  and  the  two  or  &ree  lawyers  who  gene 
rally  act  for  the  heritors.  And  it  is  only  in  the  nor^em 
counties  that  a  very  superior  eduoatiea  is  giv^  b  parish 
•  schools,  and  the  tendency  is  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  the  amount  eff  higher  education.  In  fact 
every  year  the  parish  schools  are  becoming  more  and 
more  prima^  schools,  and  they  are  relinquishing  the 
attempt  to  give  secondary  instruction  just  in  proportion 
as  the  universities  raise  their  stnadai^.  The  tendency 
is  not  to  throw  on  parish  schools  the  task  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  universities,  but  to  leave  tmit  to  an 
intermediate  class  of  schools.  The  great  want  of  8cot< 
land  is  a  class  of  schools,  such  as  are  being  offered  to 
England  through  the  Endowed  Schools  CommissioDers. 

The  management  of  all  the  public  schools  wifi,  under 
the  present  Bill,  belong  to  the  school  boards.  A  last 
desperate  effort  to  save  something  of  the  old  juanage- 
ment  was  made  by  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  but  in  vain.  ^ 
proposed  that  every  landowner  in  the  parish  whose  lands 
were  worth  100/.  a  year  shonld  have  a  seat  on  the 
school  board.  This  was  too  much.  Why  shonld  not 
the  holder  of  stock  in  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  lOoZ.  a 
year  have  a  vote  V  The  school  boaird  has  to  disbnrse 
the  rates  collected  from  the  whole  parish,  and  it  was 
a  very  strong  proposal  to  give  a  place  on  the  board  to 
a  few  electors  distinguished  by  nothizig  bnt  their  broad 
acres.  The  proposition  was  denounced  vigorously.  Mr 
McCombie,  as  a  tenant-farmer,  gave  it  his  strongest  op¬ 
position.  Mr  McLaren  declared  it  was  insnlting  to  the 
Scotch  working  men,  and  the  same  view  was  ^en  by 
Mr  Candlish.  So  reactionaiy  a  proposal  was  sure  to 
win  the  support  of  Mr  Gordon,  bat,  in  spite  of  that,  it 
was  withdrawn  without  a  division. 

A  lively  discussion  arose  on  an  amendment  of  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke’s,  introducing  the  cumulative  vote  m  ^ 
election  for  school  boards.  The  experienoe  of  cumulative 
voting  in  England  does  not  seem  to  have  fevooral^ 
impressed  the  Government,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  it  in  the  Bill.  But  the  opinion  of  the  House^^me 
out  all  the  more  strongly,  for  it  was  decided  to  mtrwuce 
cumulative  voting  by  162  to  36.  Mr  Dixon  urged  tha 
the  representation  of  minorities  offered  a  temptation 
seleot  candidates  on  sectarian  grounds,  and  that  tnM 
members  were  elected  for  other  reasons  than 
do  the  work  of  the  board.  Undoubtedly 
the  unfortunate  result  in  many  boroughs,  but  tlw  b 
ought  to  be  given  whore  it  is  due.  The  English 
by  throwing  the  religious  controversy  on  the 
boards,  almost  compelled  the  smaller  sects, 
defence,  to  think  first  of  the  creed  of  then  can  i  » 
and  secondly  of  his  fitness.  If  the  whool  boarju 
only  administrative  work,  the  candidates  ^  ♦w 

been  chosen  on  sectarian  grounds.  The  faultis  wi 
Education  Act,  not  with  the  cumnlative  vo  •  .  j 

if  the  religious  teaching  in  schools  is  to  he  e 
by  looal  boards,  nothing  could  be  more  raaes, 

exclude  any  sect  from  a  hearing.  •  .j .  bat 

the  majority  has  been  practically  Juried 

that  was  beoanse  they  grasped  too  mneh.  J  ^  . 
to  get  the  whole,  and  they  failed  to  ge^  vote 
own.  Although  we  doubt  whether  the  oum 
is  the  best  way  of  representing  minorities  ^ 
gives  practioal  ^ect  to  the  principle ;  ,  ttcers^ 

portant  even  than  any  benefits  that  wil  gap^don- 

in  the  formation  of  schoed  boar  Js,  is  ,  .^1^  all  our 

ing  of  a  principle  in  accordance 
electoral  system  will  ultimately  havo  to 
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the  lords  and  the  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

T  it  possible  that  the  Lords  really  believe  in  a  Con- 
Jl*,V^action  so  far  as  to  hope  that  they  can  undo 
*®^^rtion  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  ?  It  actually  seems 
ladge  by  their  vote  on  Monday  night  on  Lord 
rfford  s  motion.  Before  the  Act  has  been  more  than 
^^r  and  a-half  in  operation,  before,  that  is,  there  has 
JlTtime  to  discover  its  excellences  or  its  defects,  they 


f^time  to  discover  its  excellences  or  its  defects,  they 
S!re  resolved  upon  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire 


it  a  fair  trial.  Even  many  who  doubted  its 
efficiency  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  sincere  desire  to  grapple  with  the  great 
difficulty  of  our  rule  in  Ireland,  and,  as  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  country  to 
their  own  prepossessions,  they  gave  no  voice  to  their 
misgivings,  being  content  to  watch  patiently  the  result 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  great  experiment.  But  this  is  a 
policy  which  the  Irish  landlords  apparently  consider  too 
dM^rous  to  imitate.  Owing  to  the  Act,  agi-arian 
outrage  has  already  become  so  rare  that  they  have 
recovered  from  their  terror,  and  think  they  can  snatch 
back  hy  surprise  some  part  of  what  they  were  too  cowed 
seriously  to  defend  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  blame  them.  But  surely  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  statesmen  like  Lord  Cairns  should  not 
have  encouraged  their  mischievous  delusion.  It  is  the 
vital  principle  of  parliamentary  p>vemment  that  a 
great  reform,  once  effected,  shall  not  be  disturbed 
till  sufficient  experience  has  established  the  need  of 
amendment.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  upset  this  principle  in  any  case,  but 
least  of  all  in  the  present.  The  mere  fact,  indeed,  that 
complaint  has  been  made  by  a  landlord,  distinguished 
by  his  virulent  opposition  to  the  Act  when  under 
debate,  that  the  tenants  derive  too  much  advantage 
from  the  Act,  and  that  in  consequence  the  House 
of  Lords  has  resolved  to  inquire,  is  sure  to 
give  rise  to  apprehension  and  ill-feeling  in  Ireland. 
That  fact  alone  condemns  this  inquiry.  The  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party  never  tire  of  telling  us  that  what  Ireland 
wants  is  rest  from  all  agitation.  Yet  here  they  resolve 
npon  what  is  sure  to  beget  agitation.  Nor  has  their 
conduct  even  the  poor  justification  which  the  chance  of 
a  solid  advantage  to  themselves  or  to  their  order  might 
afford.  It  is  a  wilful  disturbance  of  the  industry  of 
Ireland,  and  an  unsettlement  of  the  confidence  her 
people  were  beginning  to  place  in  the  institutions  of  the 
coontry.  That  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  will  not  acquiesce 
in  any  diminution  of  the  benefits  the  Land  Act  now 
secnresthemmay  safely  be  predicted.  If,therefore,incon- 
sequenceof  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords’  Committee, 
any  such  diminution  were  made,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
we  should  see  a  revival  of  the  old  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants.  Notices  to  quit  would  again  “  fall 
as  thick  as  snow-flakes,”  and  wholesale  evictions  would 
•gain  provoke  open-day  murders.  When  the  country  had^ 
thus  once  more  become  a  scandal  to  our  Government  and 
•menace  to  our  safety,  we  leave  it  to  the  Lords  themselves 
m  consider  what  would  probably  be  the  -complexion  of 
the  next  Land  Bill  sent  up  to  them.  If  we  preferred  the 
a^edy  success  of  the  land  tenure  reform  movement  to 
he  peace  of  the  country,  we  could  wish  nothing  better 
an  that  the  peers  should  persist  in  their  course,  and 
*?®®t  with  a  temporary  triumph.  But  as  we  do  not,  we 
•incerely  hope  that  means  will  yet  be  found  to  defeat 
»heir  mischievous  folly. 

It  is  true  Lord  Lifford  protested  that  he  did  not 
^  ^®pngn  the  principle  of  the  Act.  He  only 
8  ed  for  better  tribunals  to  administer  it.  Of  course, 
e  8  ould  hardly  suppose  even  Lord  Lifford  capable  of 
agining  that  he  could  induce  the  House  of  Commons 
cial!'^  ?  wholly,  within  two  years,  the  work  it  was  spe- 
flonbf  *  ^  D*it  Lord  Lifford  has  left  us  in  no 

J^Drobw^  what  was  his  real  object.  He  quoted  for 
ristem  ^®®^^**®tion  of  one  of  the  assistant-bar- 

I  at  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  interpret  the  Act 


in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  tenants.  The  language  in 
which  this  declaration  was  couched  does  not  approve 
itself  to  the  grammatical  judgment  of  the  noble  lord 
but,  before  giving  an  opinion  on  so  weighty  a  point,  w& 
should  like  to  be  sure  that  it  is  quoted  with  better  faith 
than  Mr  Justice  Lawson’s  decision.  However  that  may 
be,  we  would  ask  Lord  Lifford  for  what  .purpose  he  sup¬ 
poses  the  Land  Act  to  have  been  passed  ?  Was  it,  per¬ 
chance,  to  content  the  landlords  ?  And  if  not,  was  it 
after  all  so  very  monstrous  for  this  anonymous  assistant- 
barrister  to  construe  an  Act,  devised  to  benefit  tenants, 
so  as  to  cany  out  the  intention  of  the  legislature  ?- 
Ag^in,  Lord  Lifford  expects  us  to  be  shocked  because 
another  assistant-barrister  called  in  a  jury  of  tenants  to 
determine  whether  a  certain  farm  was  snoject  to  tenant-* 
right,  though  it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  see  who  could  be  better 
qualified  to  ascertain  the  frirming  customs  of  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  than  the  farmers  of  that  neighbourhood,  as  Lord* 
Lurgan  justly  retorted.  But,  perhaps,  what  most  clearly 
shows  Lord  Lifford’s  animus  in  introducing  his  motion  is 
the  case  of  Friel  v.  Lord  Leitrim.  In  this  case  the 
tenant  had  been  awarded  235L  for  disturbance,  and  the 
award  was  confirmed  on  appeal  by  Mr  Justice  Lawson. 
This  is  represented  to  ns  as  a  gross  injustice  to  Lord 
Leitrim.  But  Lord  Romilly  read  in  the  House  a  state¬ 
ment,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  tenant  had  paid 
180/.  to  his  brother  Patrick  for  a  part  of  the  farm  with- 
the  consent  of  Lord  Leitrim’s  agent,  and  that  he  waa 
afterwards  served  with  notice  to  quit  because  he 
had  given  shelter  to  another  brother  whom  Lord 
Leitrim  had  evicted.  If  this  was  not  a  piece  of  insuf¬ 
ferable  tyranny  crying  for  punishment,  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  is;* yet  the  man  was  awarded  no  more  than 
66/.  above  what  he  had  paid  years  before  for  a  part  only 
of  the  farm.  And  these  men,  who  thus  outrage  the  finest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  punish  natural  affection  as  a 
crime,  dare  to  come  before  the  public  and  complain 
that  the  Act  is  administered  in  a  spirit  -hostile  to  them. 

Prudently  distrusting  the  efficacy  of  such  arguments 
as  those  brought  forward  by  Lord  Lifford,  Lord  Cairns 
based  his  support  of  the  motion  for  an  inquiry  on  the 
ground  that  the  tribunals  to  which  the  administration  of 
the  Act  is  at  present  confided  are  too  numerous  to  give- 
uniformity,  and  not  sufficiently  dignified  to  secure 
respect.  This,  unquestionably,  is  a  much  more  tenable 
argument ;  but  it  must  not  blind  ns  to  the  object  which, 
these  noble  lords  have  in  view.  The  truth  is,  the  Liberals-, 
having  been  in  power,  with  but  few  and  brief  inter¬ 
missions,  during  the  last  forty  years,  they  have  had,, 
necessarijy,  the  disposal  of  the  greater  number  -of  the 
assistant-bar risterships ;  and  the  Irish  landlords  do  not 
like  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  to  be  in  tho 
hands  of  Liberal  judges.  At  .the  best,  the  Act  is  no 
more  than  tolei*able;  but  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  conceived  it  would  hardly  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  landlords,  as  it  would  make  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  eviction  unpleasantly  costly.  Of 
j  course  they  consider  that,  if  it  were  administered  by 
judges  who  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  confiscation,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  nullity.  If  those  judges, 
again,  were  few — if  they  sat  in  a  single  court,  and  were 
highly  paid — they  would  soon  establish  a  number  of 
precedents  which  would  rapidly  stiffen  into  a  system 
that  must  not  be  departed  from.  Thus  cases  would 
speedily  come  to  be  decided,  not  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  them,  but  according  to  previous 
decisions;  and  thus  also,  it  might  be  hoped,  tenants 
would  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  intended  to  be  con-- 
ferred  on  them  by  Parliament. 

There  is  doubtless  a  good  reason  for  this  project.  The 
Conservatives  make  no  secret  of  their  expectation  of  a 
speedy  return  to  power,  and  clearly,  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
Irish  landlords,  it  is  essential  that,  when  this  desirable 
consummation  is  bronght  about,  everything  should  bo 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  court  and  new 
judges  for  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act.  In  this 
view  nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committee.  The  plan,  it  must  be  admitted,, 
is  an  ingenious  one,  but  of  its  realisation  we  have  not/ 
the  slightest  apprehension.  If  the  Irish  landlords  indulge 
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in  agitation  of  this  sort,  they  most  certainly  will  injure 
themselves  most.  An  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  injustice  and  the  oppressions  of  landlordism  is 
doomed  to  fail. 


THE  BOROUGH  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

The  treatment  which  the  measure  designed  to  “amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of  parliamentary 
and  municipal  voters  in  boroughs  in  England  "  received 
on  Wednesday  last  could  have  surprised  no  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  present  temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  advanced  period  of  the  session  rendered 
it  altogether  impossible  to  carry  a  Bill  necessarily  long 
and  full  of  detail  in  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition.  But, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  it  has  become  quite  evident 
that,  as  the  last  general  election  has  receded  into  the 
past,  the  popular  sympathies  of  the  representative  House 
have  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  contact  with 
the  constituencies  is  alone  capable  of  reviving  them. 
Little  of  much  value  is  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  A  yawning  assent  to 
measures  whose  preambles  contain  some  well-worn  shib¬ 
boleths,  but  whose  clauses  fail  to  carry  out  their  declared 
intention,  is  all  that  it  is  disposed  to  give. 

The  tactics  of  the  Opposition  with  regard  to  this  Bill 
are  not  difficult  to  understand.  So  long  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  any  strong  feeling  in  the  country  in  favour 
of  reform  of  our  electoral  system,  they  were  loud  in 
protest  against  the  notion  that  the  Liberals  were  the 
only  reformers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  histori¬ 
cally  that  more  reforms  were  due  to  the  Tories  than  to 
the  Liberals,  and  this  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  who  were  disposed  to  accept  the  conclusion  with¬ 
out  too  narrowly  examining  the  evidence.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  nation  seemed  to  have  grown  apathetic 
as  to  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  government, 
the  burning  zeal  for  reform  manifested  by  our  Conserva¬ 
tive  friends  rapidly  cooled  down.  This  cooling  process 
with  regard  to  the  Borough  Registration  Bill  was  very 
marked.  The  Select  Committee  appointed  in  1869, 
whose  members  were  taken  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  reported  unanimously  in  favour  of  changes  in 
the  registration  of  voters  sulitantially  the  same  as  those 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  Last  year,  however,  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  gave  a  stout  opposition  to  the  measure,  though  it 
was  carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  small  majority. 
This  year  it  has  been  rejected  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee  without  a  division,  its  promoters  despair¬ 
ing  of  carrying  it  against  the  determined  opposition 
with  which  it  met. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the  Tories  for  the 
part  they  have  taken  in  resistance  of  this  Bill.  They 
have  but  acted  as  persons  with  such  convictions  as 
theirs  must  be  expected  to  act.  The  more  perfect  and 
complete  our  representative  system  is  made — the  nearer 
the  House  of  Commons  is  to  an  exact  reflex  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  of  the  nation — the  more  thoroughly  every 
citizen  feels  that,  through  his  representative  in  Par¬ 
liament,  he  has  his  fair  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
and  the  control  of  the  executive ;  the  more  will  those 
parts  of  the  English  constitution  which  are  mere  histo¬ 
rical  rudiments  become  palsied  by  disuse,  or  atrophied 
by  the  diversion  of  popular  esteem.  It  is  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  our  representative  system  which  alone  gives 
sti*ength  to  the  institutions  based  on  the  hereditary 
principle.  Every  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
an  indirect  blow  at  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  it  is  evident  that  those  who  still  believe  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  cannot  be  expected 
to  aid  in  a  work  which  must  ultimately  be  destructive  of 
the  objects  of  their  veneration.  The  Tory  who  helps 
to  achieve  any  improvement  in  the  democratic  portion  of 
our  government  is  helping  to  forge  a  weapon  for  the 
destruction  of  his  most  cherished  institutions. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  once  more  be  called  upon  to 
choose  for  themselves  parliamentary  representatives.  It 
will  be  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  register  of  voters 
shall  remain  in  its  present  hands  or  in  those  of  a  respon- 


Bible  functionary.  It  will  be  for  them  to  say  wh  tl. 
the  overg^rs  shall  be,  as  now,  nominally  responsible  fo! 
the  list  of  voters,  the  real  fabrication  of  the  list  fim- 
into  the  hands  of  the  rate-collector  and  the  partvw*^^ 
pullers  ;  or  whether  a  paid  official,  who  shall  ^  alloiS 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  rate-collector  and  the  lette^ 
carriers  of  the  district,  shall  be  made  really  responsibr 
for  the  proper  preparation  of  the  list,  subject  to  aoDeal 
to  the  revising  barrister.  There  can  be  no  reasonaUe 
doubt  that  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  authority  of  the  district  as  registrar  of  voters 
would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  system 
The  objections  raised  to  this  proposition  were  of  the 
most  shadowy  kind,  the  principal  one  being  that 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  political 
partisanship  of  the  registrar.  By  some  logical 
process  which  they  did  not  divulge,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  paid  official 
responsible  to  persons  who  presumably  hold  different 
political  opinions,  would  be  more  like  to  indulge  in 
partisan  practices  than  honorary  officials  responsible  to 
no  one.  How  the  present  system  works — at  all  events 
with  regard  to  sins  of  omission— is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  London,  where,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
“  the  number  of  lodgers  was  estimated  at  200,000  in 
1868,  the  number  of  lodgers  on  the  register  was  only 
15,000 ;  but  in  1869,  the  number  was  further  reduced  to 
4,000.’’  The  number  at  present  on  the  register  appears 
to  be  under  5,000.  To  those,  of  course,  who  derire  to 
restrict  the  suffrage,  the  fact  that  more  than  ninety-seven 
and  a-half  per  cent,  of  the  lodgers  who  were  enfran¬ 
chised  by  the  late  Reform  Bill  are  actually  disfranchised 
by  the  present  method  of  registry  may  not  seem  an  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance ;  but  to  those  who  look  upon  the 
franchise  as  a  privilege  which  should  not  be  refused  to 
any  one  save  on  the  ground  of  personal  unfitness  or 
political  danger,  and  who  regard  the  wide  and  zealous 
exercise  of  it  as  our  chief  guarantee  of  goodg^ovemment, 
this  wholesale  disfranchisement  must  appear  an  in¬ 
tolerable  evil. 

The  Bill  which  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  on 
Wednesday  last  would  have  made  the  lodger  franchise 
a  reality  instead  of  a  sham.  It  would  have  ensured  a 
far  more  complete  and  truthful  register  of  voters  than 
we  have  at  present.  It  would  have  simplified  and 
reduced  the  work  of  the  revising  barrister.  These 
reforms  it  would  have  accomplished  at  a  very  slight 
expense  to  the  taxpayer — an  expense  which  would  to 
far  more  than  recouped  by  his  increased  control  over  the 
national  purse.  We  very  much  regret  that 
we  seem  drifting  into  the  adoption  of  a  permissive  ml  ot, 
a  defective  register  of  voters  should  be  wlowod 
complete  the  system  which  in  the  United  States  as 
been  the  cause  of  an  almost  unprecedented  corruption. 


THE  FARM-LABOUBBRS’  REVOLUTION. 

The  movement  among  the  agricultuml  laboT^rs  of 
England  for  the  improvement  of  their  ^ 

methods  similar  to  those  that,  for  some  time  past, 
been  successfully  adopted  by  the  workmen  in  towns, 
certainly  grown  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Gniy  *  . 

weeks  ago  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
that  there  was  agitation  among  farm- servants, 
the  northern  and  in  the  midland  counties,  an 
with  remarkable  firmness  and  energy, 
claiming  for  themselves  a  better  return  for  the  s 
rendered  by  them  to  the  farmers  and  landlo 
cordial  sympathy  with  which  their  efforts  were 
by  nearly  all  classes,  and  the  hearty 
given  to  them,  were  as  strange  as  they  were 
But  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  zealous  supF^^^^^ 
of  the  movement  may  well  be  surprised  at  -gpre- 
^at  has  already  been  reached.  At  the  meeting 
sentatives  in  Leamington,  last  week,  which  issu  mj 
formation  of  a  National  Labourers’  Union,  it 
that  in  Warwickshire  alone  there  are  now  ^eni- 
local  unions  of  agricultural  labourers,  with  .  j^gj^tly 
bers  among  them,  and  that  this  progr©®!*  i 
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,  **..  first  step  in  an  organisation  that  promises  soon 
established  in  every  hamlet  and  parish.  We 
u  tfood  hope  that  this  promise  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
•  ^  ^filled.  All  the  proceedings  at  the  Leamington 
ca  show  that  its  members  understand  what  they 
^  strive  after  it.  The  National 
^that  has  been  formed  is  a  business-like  body, 
not  only  of  the  interests  and  necessities  of  the 
^  nt  but  also  of  the  fundamental  principles  without 
of  which  neither  necessities  nor  interests  can  be 
^f^nently  met.  It  intends  to  work  after  the  model  of 
tL^^isans’  trade-unions  and  associated  bodies.  It  will 
1  kaftertheimmediateneeds  of  its  members,  protect  those 
1^0  are  hardly  used,  and,  out  of  a  common  stock,  give 
relief  where  it  is  most  urgently  required.  It  will  encou¬ 
rage  the  migration  and  emigration  of  labourers,  so  that 
J^ially  overcrowded  districts  may  be  thinned,  and 
anycoiner  in  which  there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
Ja^ur  may  be  promptly  and  suitably  filled.  As  imme¬ 
diate  or  remote  objects  to  be  sought  after,  it  proposes  to 
a'dtate  for  a  general  rise  of  wages ;  to  encourage,  where 
irseems  well,  in  lieu  of  extra  wages,  the  allotment  of  a 
small  portion  of  land  to  each  labourer  for  gardening 
uses,  or  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  cow;  to  promote 
co-operative  farming ;  and,  certainly  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  work,  to  demand  compulsoiy  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  appointment  of  a  school-board  in  every 
parish.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
dncatiou  in  raising  the  working  power  of  the  labourer; 
and  it  will  also  help  him  to  fight  for  those  improvements 
in  land  tenure  in  which  he  already  begins  to  see  the 
means  of  revolutionising  his  condition. 

That  the  farmers  and  landowners  have  not  been  more 
violently  opposed  to  the  formation  of  unions  among  their 
servants  than  we  find  in  many  cases,  is  surprising  and 
honourable  to  them ;  but  it  is  clear  that  all  the  oppo¬ 
sition  they  have  offered,  or  may  hereafter  offer,  only 
helps  on,  and  will  continue  to  help  on,  the  movement. 
For  the  present,  the  interests  of  landlords  and  their 
tenants  in  this  struggle  are  identical,  and  probably  they 
will  always  be  found  associated  against  any  demand  of 
the  labourers  for  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  But  in  the  event  of  the  labourers  succeeding  in 
their  objects,  the  farmers  and  landlords  must  certainly 
be  brought  into  conflict.  The  profits  of  the  farmer  will 
be  affected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  augmented  cost 
of  cultivation,  but  eventually  the  rent  of  the  landlord 
must  snffer  a  proportionate  abatement ;  and  this  must  be 
the  case  whatever  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
system  of  farming.  It  is  clear  that  no  substantial 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  farm-labourer  can 
possibly  be  effected,  especially  through  his  own  action, 
without  producing  a  radical  change  in  the  existing 
relations  between  him  and  his  masters  of  both  grades, 
and  without  leading  to  a  re-adjustment  of  the  terms  on 
which  farmers  hold  their  land.  The  identity  of  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  landlord  in  this  matter 
^y  induce  them  temporarily  to  combine  against  the 
labourer,  but  at  this  point  their  harmony  comes  to  an 
end ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  labourer  makes  good  his  claim 
to  better  remuneration,  the  farmer  will  be  compelled  to 
common  cause  with  the  labourer  against  the 
landlord.  Herein  lies  much  promise  for  the  well-being 
of  the  labourers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strong  popular  sympathy 
With  this  movement  is  dictated  chiefly  by  a  feeling  oi  com- 
*oi%ration  for  the  hard  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  our  agri- 
cmtural  population,  and  by  admiration  of  the  conduct  of 
*  taking  part  in  it.  It  is  an  entirely  dis- 

joter^ted  and,  in  great  measure,  an  unreflecting,  in¬ 
active  sympathy.  We  applaud  the  farm-labourer  for 
rtmg  his  independence,  and  striving  to  raise  himself 
mm  the  state  of  poverty  and  physical  and  moral  degra- 
which  ho  was  born,  because  he  is  our  fellow- 
n,  and  we  miwt  welcome  these  efforts  as  evidence  of  a 
n  mess  ^  spirit  and  a  self-respect  for  which  many  of 
not  “^}y  prepared  to  give  him  credit.  But  this  is 
airriciiU  I'bat  the  material  elevation  of  the 

tion  of  population  will  be  equivalent  to  the  introduc- 
a  new  and  important  element  into  the  political  and 


social  constitution  of  the  country.  This  new  movement  is 
likely  to  have  multifarious  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
The  newly-developed  faculty  of  self-help  and  combination 
which  the  farm-labourer  is  at  present  exercising,  with 
the  view  of  raising  his  wages,  will  not  desert  him  when 
that  question  is  solved  for  a  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  every  step  in  advance  that  it  enables  him  to  make, 
it  will  gain  strength,  and  he  will  soon  demand  political 
enfranchisement,  and  become  a  power  in  the  State.  Till 
now  he  has  been  an  inert  organ  in  the  body  politic,  and 
an  obstacle  to  progress.  The  possession  of  the  land  is 
not  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  the  extravagant 
influence  that  our  aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors 
have  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  in  this  country.  No 
mean  portion  of  their  power  is  derived  from  the  thorough 
control  and  subjection  in  which,  still  retaining  a  measuro 
of  feudal  authority,  they  have  contrived  to  hold  tho 
tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  land  plus  the  labourer  that  is 
the  secret  of  their  strength ;  and  if  they  lose  their 
ascendancy  over  the  farm-servant,  a  wide  breach  will  bo 
made  in  tiie  still  formidable  position  of  our  territorial 
aristocracy. 

And  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  the  farm-la¬ 
bourers  break  away  from  their  allegiance  or  thraldom, 
the  farmers  will  follow  their  example.  The  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  England  consider  it  their  duty  and  their 
interest  to  vote  with  their  landlords,  and  in  every  way 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions.  As 
a  body  they  are  intensely  Conservative,  partly  through 
inclination  and  an  aversion  to  change,  but  in  a  still 
greater  measure  through  the  training  imposed  on  them 
by  the  laws  and  customs  that  govern  their  relations  with 
their  landlords  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  labouibrs  on 
the  other.  Any  radical  alteration  in  either  of  these  con¬ 
nections  would  obviously  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  political  opinions  of  the  tenant-farmer,  and  might 
even  transform  him,  before  tho  lapse  of  many  years,  into 
a  determined  and  thorough-going  Liberal.  If  the  farm- 
labourers*  revolution,  that  last  week  began  to  take  more 
solid  shape  than  heretofore,  continues  to  grow  as  it  has 
grown  during  the  past  two  or  three  months,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  consequences  that  may  spring 
from  it ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  those 
consequences  will  be  altogether  beneficial.  If  our  agri¬ 
cultural  classes  can  be  raised  from  their  present  degraded 
state,  turned  from  living  machines  into  intelligent  men, 
the  alteration  will,  on  their  own  account,  be  matter  for  tho 
heartiest  rejoicing,  and  the  good  it  causes  will  certainly 
not  be  limited  to  the  people  who  are  most  immediately 
concerned  in  it. 


THE  DANES  OF  NORTH  SCHLESWIG. 

The  assertion  of  German  national  sentiment  under 
the  guidance  of  Prussian  militaryism  has,  up  to  the 
present,  involved  the  suppression  of  a  good  deal  of 
national  sentiment  which  is  perhaps  as  intrinsically 
holy  and  sacred  as  the  feeling  which  inspires  the  legions 
of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  tho 
partition  of  Poland,  although  the  current  year  is  the 
centenary  of  that  patriotic  transaction.  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  supply  quite  a  recent  case  in  point.  Poland 
and  the  separated  provinces  of  France,  however,  are 
not  the  only  districts  under  the  heel  of  Prussia.  A 
few  years  ago  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
were  dominions  of  the  Danish  crown.  They  contained, 
as  they  still  contain,  a  mixed  population  of  Germans  and 
Danes,  the  Germans  occupying  Holstein  and  the  Danes 
preponderating  in  Schleswig.  The  Danish  Government 
was  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  forcibly  transmute  the 
Germans  into  Danes,  and,  as  the  forcible  suppression  of 
a  nationality  must  always  rouse  indignation,  especially 
among  fellow-nationalists,  tho  war  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  against  Denmark  occurred.  The  people  of 
Germany  and  Schleswig-Holstein  were  largely  impressed 
with  the  conviction  at  the  time  that  the  best  thing  for 
the  independence  of  Schleswig-Holstein  would  be  t) 
recognise  the  claims  of  that  Augustenburg  family  which 
was  the  <^nastic  rival  of  the  Danish  rc^alty  in  tho 
duchies.  Even  then,  of  course,  the  true  Danes  of  the 
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<1nchic9  were  absolutely  opposed  to  this  arrangement. 
As  things  turned  out,  however,  neither  the  Augusten- 
burgs  nor  the  Danish  royalty  were  to  gain  the  prize. 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  been  the  champions  of  the 
Oermanic  Confederation,  very  quickly  began  to  champion 
tlremselves,  and  their  mutual  rivalries  naturally  resulted 
in  Sadowa.  By  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  Germany  as  being  rather  a  Slav 
than  a  German  power  ;  and  Prussia,  though  even  Prussia 
was  once  the  land  of  the  Slav  Borusses,  acquired  the 
definite  leadership  of  the  German  peoples. 

As  the  war  against  Denmark  had  been  announced 
to  have  been  exclusively  undertaken  in  the  defence  of 
national  sentiment,  and  as  a  good  third  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  were  as  profoundly  and  devotedly  Danish  as 
the  remaining  two-thirds  were  German,  there  would 
Imve  been  an  ugly  incongruity  in  the  open  assumption 
that  the  two-thirds  ought  to  have  national  liberty  and 
the  one-third  national  degradation.  An  ugly  incon¬ 
gruity  of  this  kind  would  have  been  dangerous  as  well 
ns  ugly  at  the  time  in  question.  France  was  a  jealous 
neighbour  of  Prussia,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
interfere  in  the  Austro- German  contest  if  Prussia  had 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  foreign  conquest  as  well 
as  domestic  supremacy  was  the  object  of  the  war.  At 
the  Peace  of  Prague^  accordingly,  the  Prussian  negotia¬ 
tors  accepted,  with  apparent  good  faith,  an  important 
limitation  of  the  Prussian  authority  over  the  provinces 
that  had  been  wrested  from  Denmark.  By  the  famous 
Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  it  was  stipulated 
and  agreed  that  the  populations  of  North  Schleswig 
which  should  elect  by  a  free  vote  for  the  Danish  nation¬ 
ality  should  be  ceded  to  Denmark.”  The  Treaty  of 
Prague  was  signed  on  August  23,  1866.  It  is  now 
June,  1872.  During  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed, 
how  has  Prussia,  the  honourable  advocate  of  indefeasible 
nationalism,  observed  the  promise  that  was  so  solemnly 
pledged  at  Prague  to  respect  the  nationality  of  the 
Danes  of  Schleswig  ?  A  document  lies  before  us  which 
■gives  the  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

Four  hundred  Danes,  electors  of  Schleswig,  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  Prussian  Landtag,  in  which  they 
set  forth  the  condition  of  their  country  since  1866,  and 
beseech  the  justice  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  for  a 
remedy.  Hardly  was  the  ink  of  the  signatures  to  the 
Treaty  of  Prague  dry,  when,  on  December  24,  1866,  the 
■duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  were  formally  incor¬ 
porated  by  royal  decree  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  This 
step  was  of  a  character  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  people 
who  expected  that  the  treaty  would  be  observed.  The 
Danes  of  Schleswig,  how’over,  persisted  in  attributing 
none  but  honourable  intentions  to  their  conquerors. 
The  words  of  the  Fifth  Article  declared  that  the  popu¬ 
lations  which  should  choose  the  Danish  nationality  were 
to  be  “  ceded  ”  to  Denmark.  Did  not  “  cession  ”  imply 
the  power  to  cede  ?  and  to  have  the  power  to  cede,  was 
it  not  to  be  possessed  of  sovereign  rights  ?  The  Danes  of 
Schleswig,  accordingly,  accepted  without  disaffection  the 
assumption  of  sovereignty  contained  in  the  decree  of 
incorporation.  Anxious  to  interpret  things  for  the  best, 
they  sketched  out  the  following  programme  for  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  :  Prussia  had  conquered  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  Denmark  and  Austria  ;  oy  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  Schleswig-Holstein  was  recogpiisedtobe  Prussian, 
subject  to  the  riglit  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Duchies  to 
•  choose  the  Danish  nationality,  and  Prussia,  accordingly, 
was  only  acting  in  strict  observance  of  the  stipulations 
in  formally  taking  possession  of  the  whole  country. 
After  the  stipulated  plebiscite,  certain  districts  were  to 
bo  “  ceded  ”  to  Denmark  in  accordance  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  The  next  step  would  undoubtedly  bo  the 
plebiscite,  and  then  everything  would  be  well.  The 
Danes  of  Schleswig  are  still  awaiting  the  promised 
plebiscite,  though  it  is  probable  they  have  ceased  to 
expect  it.  At  least  it  is  likely  that  their  faith  in  the 
political  honour  of  Prussia,  and  in  the  studious  reverence 
of  the  Berlin  Cabinet  for  treaty  obligations,  has  sensibly 
iliminishcd. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  incorporation,  the  inhabitants 
■of  Schleswig  were  summoned  to  elect  representatives  to 


the  Prussian  Wtag.  This  was  the  verte,  not  th. 

plebiscite,  which  they  were  asked  to  give.  Still 
to  attribute  no  dishonourable  designs  to  the 
Government,  the  Danes  of  Schleswig  resolved 
cipate  in  the  elections  They  were  PmssiansaE 
provisionally,  and  provisionally  they  were  wUUmr  Zj 
their  part  in  asaistinR  their  rnlera  to  govern  thelnntn 
As  the  result  of  the  elections,  a  number  of  Danish  ren 
sentatives  presented  themselves  for  admission 
Prnssian  Landtag.  They  had  pushed  oTpSaacs^ 
the  utmost,  and  now  there  was  an  imperative  dutv 
them  to  perform.  They  were  bound  to  let  the  Pnu^ 
Diet  understand  that  though  they  were  willing  to^ 
everything  possible,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  de^ 
that  they  were  loyal  Danes.  If  they  denied  that  thw 
were  Danes,  if  they  professed  their  unconditional  loS- 
giance  to  Prussia,  would  it  not  be  to  provoke  the 
sentence  of  eternal  separation  from  their  native  Danish 
land  ?  To  their  surprise  and  grief,  to  their  indignation, 
the  Prussian  Diet  demanded  their  oath  of  unConditioS 
allegiance.  So  much  for  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  Danish  representatives  resigned 
They  were  re-elected  by  their  compstriota.  They  again 
presented  themselves  for  admission  to  the  Prussian  Diet, 
and  were  again  rejected  unless  they  chose  to  commit  the 
peijury  they  had  already  refused  to  commit  Again 
resigning,  they  were  again  elected. 

In  this  constitutional  manner  the  Danes  of  Schleswig 
have  been  endeayonriug,  year  after  year,  to  procure  the 
fdlfflment  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague ;  and  up  to  the  issue 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  they  were  allowed  at  Imt 
the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  Since  Sedan  and 
Metz,  however,  Prussia  has  waxed  in  contempt  for  mere 
stipulations  that  are  not  backed  by  squadrons  and  bat- 
tahons  ;  and  the  latest  phase  of  the  Prussian  method  of 
ffilfilling  an  international  covenant  has  been  the  total 
deprival  of  the  Schleswig  Danes  of  even  the  poorpri- 
vilege  of  electing  representatives  of  their  wrongs,  (jon^ 
quered  and  disfrsuichised,  the  Danes  of  Schleswig  have 
addressed  a  last  appeal  to  their  iron  masters  in  a  pkition 
to  the  Prnssian  Landtag  itself.  Of  course,  this  petition 
will  be  granted  about  as  soon  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
are  restored  to  France. 


ME  HARRISON  ON  THE  MONARCHY. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Mr  Disraeli  to  herald 
the  doom  of  the  institutions  that  he  has  chosen  to  take 
under  his  wing.  And  he  never  did  less  service  to  an 
ancient  part  or  oar  glorious  constitution,  than  when  he 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Crown  from  the  attacks  of— 
nobody.  The  speech  in  which  he  glorified  the  throw 
on  account  of  the  eminent  services  of  George  Ilh, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  any  mstitutioo  leas 
deeply  rooted.  But  damaging  as  was  the  uncalled 
oratory  of  Mr  Disraeli,  the  supreme  folly  of  his  cond^ 
only  became  manifest  when  the  rejoinders  to  it  *PP?**^ 
The  incisive  logic  and  stinging  invective  of  ^ 
Frederick  Harrison’s  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Bieview 
will  do  more  to  shake  the  monarchy  than  Mr  if 
with  the  Tory  party  at  his  back,  can  do  to  galvaniy  ^ 
into  life.  The  truest  friends  of  the  monwchj  am 
who  say  least  about  it.  “Practical  politiciai^  si  ^ 
Harrison  says,  “  have  every  ground  to^^  di^si®  ^ 
attack  on  the  established  monarchic  form.  The  cry 
the  “  Throne  in  danger”  is  so  absurd,  that 
the  utter  want  of  a  policy  could  ever  have  led  any 
to  resort  to  it.  But,  although  the  ^ 

present  safe  enough,  the  true  reason  of  that  sai  J 
seldom  distinctly  understood.  “  As  to  the 
which  sentimentalists  are  pleased  to  call  our  ng 
monarchy,  we  can  take  off  our  hat  decently  ^  ^ 

passes  our  way,  as  judicious  Voltaireans  do  to  ®  .  jg 

We  must  all  allow  that  it  seldom  gives  us  tha  .  ^ 
To  us  it  is  a  bit  of  bread ;  to  some  of  our  fellow 
it  is  an  incarnate  deity.” 

The  real  truth-  is  that  the  safety  of  our  mon 
in  its  harmlessness  ;  it  is  recommended  to  us,  w 
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«ood  it  barm.  The  king  can  do  no 

the  king  can  do  nothing.  Ever  since,  the 
^*^olutioh  of  1688  the  monarchy  has  bean  struck  with 
^ralvsis.  The  form  is  kept  up,  bat  the  substance  is 
^hsBced.  We  have  followed,  in  a  diderent  track,  the 
f  otsteps  of  the  early  Cmsars.  When  they  first  turned 
tL  Bepublio  into  a  military  absolutism,  they  sorupulously 
and  featidiously  adhered:  to  the  Republican  forms.  The 
people  granted  the  imperial  power ;  the  Senate  met  and 
decrees.  Under  the  mask  of  a  republic  they 
a  gen  uiae  monarchy.  We  have  reversed  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Under  the  mask  of  a  monarchy  we  have  built  up 
a  repablic.  “  England  is  now  an  aristocratic  Republic, 
with  a  democratic  machinery  and  an  hereditary  grand¬ 
master  of  the  ceremonies.”  “  The  Sovereign,”  continues 
Mr  Harrison,  “  who  is  wholly  without  influence  in  the 
actioa  of  the  State,  is  simply  an  hereditary  President — 
or  rather  a  titular  appendage,  an  historic  relic,  like  the 
Rex  Sacrlficulns  at  or  our  own  hereditary  cham¬ 

pion  of  England.”  “  The  Soverjign  ii  as  mneh  bound 
to  keep  his  feelings  fo  himself  as  any  well-bred  young 
lady.” 

The  first  question  to  decide,  says  Mr  Harrison,  in 
arguing  about  the  monarchy,  is  whether  there  is  a  mo¬ 
narchy  to  discuss.  What  is  a  monarchy  ?  And  what 
is  a  repabho  F  The  Republic  is  that  State,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  is  not  privilege  but  merit,  where  all  public 
power  is  a  free  gift,  and  is  freely  entrusted  to  those  who 
seem  able  to  use  it  best.**  In  a  republic,  the  president, 
by  whatever  name  he  may  be  call^,  is  the  servant  of 
the  people,  he  belongs  to  them  ;  in  a  monarchy,  the 
people  belong  to  the  king.  His  right  is  hereditary,  inde- 
pendeot  of  their  wishes,  and  he  consults  their  conve¬ 
nience  just  so  far  as  it  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
Rnssia  is  a  naonarchy.  Turkey  is  a  monarchy.  “  In 
Pronia  and  in  Austria,  though  the  monarchy  there  is 
far  less  real,  still  it  is  the  effective  centre  round  which 
the  governing  machine  revolves.**  Charles  I.  lost  his 
life  in  trying  to  be  king  ;  the  assertion  of  true 
monarchic^  rights  led,  by  a  short  path,  to  the  block. 
When  the  bungjing  and  bigoted  James  11.  revived  the 
<xnitrover8y,  hia  dutiful  subjects  did  not  take  the 
trooble  to  hang  him;  they  let  him  depart  in  peace. 
Slice  the  reign  of  William  III.,  no  king  or  queen  has 
«iwcii^  a  veto  on  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  an 
attempt  to  do  so  wonld  probably  cost  a  rash  monarch 
bis  place,  or  lead  to  tho  abolition  of  the  absurd 
practice  of  granting,  by  a  Royal  Commission,  the 
assent  that  must  not  be  refused.  It  is  the  boast 
of  our  constitutional  writers  that  our  Sovereign  is 
afove  the  turmoil  of  parties.  “Alas!  too  far  above, 
like  the  gods  of  Epicurus ;  so  far  above  as  to  be  a  mere 
legal  formula ;  and,  for  any  practical  purpose,  so  far 
^ve  that  it  signifies  little  if  it  be  there  at  all.**  Sach, 
is  the  mere  common-place  of  constitutional  law  ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  learning  far  more  useful  to  the  poll- 
heiM  than  edifyi^  to  enthusiastic  loyalists.  What  Mr 
Uiaraeli’s  injadieious  champioeahip  h^  done  is  to  bring 
down  our  ^  Venetiem  constitution  *’  into  disenstion,  and 
fo  substitute  for  the  good-natured  indiflbrenee  of  sen¬ 
sible  men  their  pity  and  their  contempt — their  pity  for 
the  lady  who  fills  the  throne,  and  their  contempt  for 
^hoie  who  call  upon  them  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
^nerable  idol  **  of  the  British  constitution.  No  repub- 
JP^6g©3  her  wearisome  sinecure**  to  the  Queen, 
**  devoted  by  destiny  to  a  life  of  public  drudgery, 
***>  *  sphere,  which  is  one  long  phantasmagoria,  has  left 
its  dance  of  fashion,  and  toils  on  silently 
her  melancholy  office.** 


While  “we  are  not  Japanese  kotowing  to  a  Mikado, 
or  Chinamen  licking  the  dnst  to  the  brother  of  the  sun 
and  moon,*’  we  shall  yet  know  how  to  pay  proper 
respect  to  the  person  who,  for  the  time,  is  the  flag,  if  not 
the  captain  of  the  ship.  And  when  we  begin  to  ask 
what  service  the  monarchy  does,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
answer.  We  cannot  hold  with  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the 
Crown  has  made  the  sun  to  shine  and  our  crops  to  grow,  ' 
and  neither  do  we  hold  it  responsible  for  the  political 
bondage  in  which  the  farmers  have  been  kept,  or  the 
squalid  poverty  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  the  wretched 
system  of  land-laws  by  which  the  progpress  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  good  of  the  country  are  sacrificed  to  the 
antiquated  pomp  of  a  small  class. 

A  great  argument  against  the  monarchy  is  that  it  is  a 
sham,  a  “  monarchy-in-buckram  ;*’  that  “  our  whole  pub¬ 
lic  life,  which  we  strive  to  make  serious  and  true,  culmi¬ 
nates  and  is  embodied  in  a  conscious  masquerade,”  that 
we  are  “  a  republic,  which,  with  a  make-believe  demo¬ 
cracy  and  a  wax- work  sovereign,  is  governed  by  a  sort  of 
counting-house  aristocracy.**  We  confess  to  a  prejudice 
against  shams  of  all  sorts ;  but  occasionally  they  serve  a 
purpose.  Mr  Harrison  says,  “  the  governing  orders  in 
England  could  no  more  manage  the  plebeians  without 
the  mystical  rights  of  monarchy  than  the  Roman 
aristocracy  could  have  ruled  without  augurs  and  sacred 
chickens.**  The  day  of  the  families  is,  however,  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  the  monarchy  serves  as  a  transition 
to  a  new  order  of  things.  Fictions,  once  upon  a  time, 
served  an  important  fnnetion  in  the  development  of 
law.  They  enabled  a  superstitious  people  to  combine 
the  reality  of  change  with  the  appearance  of  continuity. 
They  served  as  a  bridge  to  connect  a  stationary  with  a 
progressive  state  of  society.  In  like  manner,  the  fiction 
of  a  monarchy  has  reconciled  onr  governing  classes  to 
the  surrender  of  their  power.  But  for  the  soporific 
influence  of  the  constitution  on  the  intellect  of  our  rural 
legislators,  our  Reform  Bills  might  possibly  have  taken 
the  shape  of  revolution.  But  as  Sir  H;  Maine  points 
out,  fictions,  although  invaluable  at  a  certain  stage  of  pro¬ 
gress,  become  in  turn  obstacles  to  improvement.  Unless 
a  certain  air  of  reality  is  given  to  the  fiction,  it  will  not 
serve  its  purpose,  and  whatever  is  given  to  it  is  so  much 
snbtracted  from  effective  work.  Our  true  king  is  the 
Premier.  “  He  is  weighted  with  a  gilt  court  dress, 
and  bound  in  parliamentary  chains ;  **  but  he  is  “  the  real 
head  of  the  English  Republic,  as  completely  as  President 
Grant  is  the  head  of  the  American  Repnblic.**  We  shall 
not  pursue  this  line  of  argument,  but  wo  may  close 
with  a  quotation  from  Mr  Harrison  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Premier.  “Like  General  Grant  he  is,  somewhat 
less  directly,  but  still  as  trnly,  elected  by  «the  people ; 
like  him,  he  professes  to  hold  this  great  power  only  by 
their  goodwill,  and  to  nse  it  only  in  their  service.  He 
is  somewhat  harassed  by  having  to  ran  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Balmoral  or  Osborne,  and  to  go  through 
various  obeisances  and  hyperbolical  circnmlocntiona 
which,  he  seems  to  think,  add  to  his  dignity.’* 


^  ardent  Republican,  however  eager  he  may  be 
form  of  government  should  express  rather  than 
^  present  its  snbstanee,  most  recognise  the  inex- 
1*^6  throne.  Its  time  is  not  yet 
ear  practical  question  will  be  left  to 

•QUfiTu*o  Bright  suggests,  is  of  small  conse- 

ti^  fiLo.  decide  that  it  is  not  for  us.  At  the  same 
w,  “‘scuaaion  ll^  Mr  Disraeli  has  provoked  will 
phwe  political  instruction  to  many .  dark 

whioli  k.  if  probably  get  rid  of  the  sickening  cant 
^  WAerto  considered  the  “correct  tSing.” 


Ms  Lows  ON  Fbos  Trade  and  Education. — The 
•peeeh  which  Mr  Lowe  delivered  at  the  presentation  for 
degrees  at  London  University,  and  the  correspondence  on 
it  which  has  appeared  in  the  TimeSy  will  hardly  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  either 
for  political  economy  or  for  modesty.  If  we  accept  the  gloss 
that  Mr.  Lowe  has  endeavoured  to  put  upon  his  manifesto 
against  subsidised  teaching — a  gloss  that  hardly  required 
Professor  Sylvester’s  letter  to  prove  it  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tenour  of  the  speech — ^he  intended  to  condemn  the 
endowment,  not  of  professors  “  who  are  devoted  to  the 
investigation  and  inculcation  of  higher  and  more  refined 
knowledge,’*  but  of  “  those  who  do  the  drudgery  or  hard 
work  of  teaching.”  But  why  are  those  only  who  do  the 
hard  woik  to  rely  on  the  appreciation  of  would-be  students, 
or  rather  why  is  this  inculcated  in  the  name  of  Free  Trade  f 
Mr  Lowe  is  of  opinion  that  if  young  men  were  given 
money,  and  were  left  free  to  choose  their  teachers,  they 
would  be  “swre  to  find  the  best;”  while  if  tho 
chair  were  endowed  the  professor  would  have  less 


I 


II 
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inducement  to  work.  It  is  astonishing  that  Mr  L.owe  s 
experience  should  not  have  taught  him  that  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  devoted  ttemselves  to  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  their 
best  to  inculcate  that  knowledge,  without  requiring  a  pecu¬ 
niary  spur  at  every  step.  ■  But  the  guardian  of  the  nation’s 
purse-strings  seems  unable  to  conceive  any  adequate  motive 
for  action  other  than  a  money  payment  for  each  result 
attained.  It  is  evidently  the  interest  of  an  aspiring  teacher 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  pupils ;  but  this  is  not  suflS- 
cient  for  tjie  mUJisant  “  older  Free-trader  than  Mr  Cobden.” 
Nothing  except  payment  by  the  student,  according  to  his 
judgment  of  the  value  received,  will  satisfy  him.  We  claim 
to  be  as  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  as  Mr  Lowe ;  but  until  we  have  seen  some 
more  convincing  argument  than  he  has  yet  given  to  the 
world  in  proof  of  the  thesis  that  professorial  endowments 
are  opposed  to  that  principle,  we  shall  still  continue  to  hold 
that  a  provision  from  the  generosity  of  individuals  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  those  who  have  it  not,  and 
therefore  can  hardly  be  expected  to  duly  value  it,  is  bene-  j 
ficial  to  the  community.  j 


mineu  w  reoei  agamsi  ii.  it  is  not  surprising  that  th 
nature  of  the  disease  should  be,  to  a  large  extent  '  * 
taken.  The  idea  which  seems  at  present  to  hnd  favour  w*tK 
the  ratepayers’  representatives  ia  that  all  that  is  reaaiJ«J 
is  a  redistribution  of  the  burthen.  It  is  the  inequality  A 
unfairness  of  the  local  rating  about  which  tl^comnla^** 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  very  great  unf  ^ 
ness  does  exist — that  the  inhabitants  of  wealthy  nei*b* 
bourhoods  pay  far  too  little,  and  those  who  live  b 
neighbourhoods  far  too  much.  But  after  everything^ 
done  to  make  the  incidence  of  the  rates  as  equitable  as 
possible,  they  will  still  remain  a  sore  incumbrance.  Not 
until  the  attention  of  the  ratepayers  is  directed  to  leaning 
the  total  amount,  will  the  difficulty  of  which  they  complain 
stand  any  chance  of  being  removed.  They  will  then  ^  b 
the  administration  of  our  poor  laws,  and  the  tendency  to 
cast  all  sorts  of  burthens  on  the  broad  back  of  the  munici. 
pality  or  the  nation,  the  real  sources  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  growing  evils  of  our  time.  ^ 


CoDLiN  IS  THE  Fbiend. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  Lord  Salisbury  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  trump  Mr  Gladstone’s  orthodox  card.  The  noble 
marquis  made  a  somewhat  theatrical  call  for  everybody  to 
range  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  ‘  which  is  some¬ 
what  hard  upon  the  considerable  class  of  persons  whose 
minds  are  not  made  up.  It  is,  happily,  a  new  phenomenon 
in  political  life — this  ostentatious  parade  of  orthodoxy  by 
men  who  have  a  reputation  for  statesmanship  to  sustain. 
Tory  vies  with  Whig  in  prostration  before  the  clergy.  Why 
should  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  try  thus 
to  outdo  each  other  as  enemies  of  enlightened  discus, 
sion  and  freedom  of  opinion  ?  What  right  have  they  to 
lecture  scientific  men,  or  set  themselves  up  as  oracles 
of  religious  wisdom  ?  We  know  of  no  right,  except  that 
of  ignorance,  for  nobody  ever  accused  the  marquis  of  a 
dangerous  acquaintance  with  science.  This  competition 
between  statesmen  in  the  front  rank  for  the  confidence  of 
the  clergy  is  suspicious.  Afe  we  to  have  an  era  of  pro¬ 
scription  of  free  thought,  and  an  assiduous  cultivation  of 
catechisms  and  Toryism  ?  The  usual  exaggerations  are 
being  freely  dealt  in.  Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  scarcely  a  man  under  forty  has  any  belief  at  all. 
This  is  surely  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  for,  if  it  were  true, 
where  would  the  Church  be,  and  how  were  it  possible  to  teach 
religion  in  the  rate-supported  schools  ?  We  recognise  in 
such  wild  assertions  a  mere  panic  among  the  big  beadles  of 
the  Church.  There  is  some  ground  for  fear,  but  certainly 
none  for  the  ridiculous  shrieking  of  the  noble  lord.  Like 
everything  else  in  this  stirring  age,  religion  is  made  the 
object  of  unceremonious  discussion,  and  the  result  of  all 
inquiry  is  an  outward  divergence  of  opinion  instead  of  an 
illusory  appearance  of  unanimity.  But  the  progress  of 
what  Lord  Salisbury  is  pleased  to  call  “  infidelity  ”  is  not 
nearly  to  great  as  he  professes.  True,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  educated,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  scientific 
classes,  have  come  to  regard  Christianity  as  merely  one  of 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  ;  but  the  immense  mass  in 
the  country  have  not  yet  entered  on  .the  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  still  do  their  thinking 
by  proxy,  and  take  their  opinions  from  the  clergy.  We 
trust  this  fact  will  more  than  console  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  for  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
defection  of  other  members  of  the  aristocracy. 


THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

Sir, — The  proverb  of  ‘‘Save  me  from  my  friends”  has 
seldom  been  more  applicable  than  to  the  late  movements  of 
Convocation  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  her  doctrines. 
If  the  special  object  of  the  reverend  and  venerable  gentlemen 
I  composing  this  remarkable  body  had  been  to.  render  these 
ridiculous,  they  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  better.  A  few 
months  since,  we  learnt  that  the  Queen  had,  by  letten 
patent,  invested  Convocation  with  powers  to  effectuate  real 
and  substantial  business,  and  the  Houses,  Upper  and 
Ix)wer,  sat  presumably  with  a  view  to  that  pur})08e.  The 
real  work  in  hand  was  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed, 
wdth  its  rubric,  which  has  been  a  stumbling  stone  ana 
rock  of  offence  in  the  Church  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
which,  to  large  numbers  of  persons,  is  a  source  of  the 
gmvest  disquiet  and  distress.  Unless  their  eyes  are  surrounded 
with  a  triple  bandage  of  credulity,  however,  the  conduct  and 
speeches  of  their  spiritual  instructors  would,  one  should  ima¬ 
gine,  open  their  eyes  upon  several  points.  They  learnt  from 
tlie  Archbishop  and  Bishops  in  the  Upper  House  in  Convoca¬ 
tion,  in  February  last,  that  none  of  these  gentlemen  believe  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed  (which  must  have  been  a  relief  to  minds 
that  believe  and  disbelieve  upon  authority) ;  and  then  the 
House  adjourned  for  a  session,  leaving  the  people  to  repeat  the 
creed  with  this  startling  commentanr.  The  IJpper  House  has 
during  this  session  presented  us  with  no  further  inforniation 
upon  the  subject ;  out  it  has  been  warmly  discussed  in  the 
l^wer,  and  in  spite  of  the  effoi'ts  of  the  few  representatives  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  thinkers,  headed  by  Dean  Stanley, 
an  overwhelming  majority  voted  for  the  continuance  of  the 
creed  with  its  rubric.  As  the  question  is  to  be  broiwht 
forward  again,  and  is  still  causing  excitement  in  all  orthodox 
circles,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  progress 
that  has  already  been  made.  , 

Arguments  less  satisfactory  than  those  brq^ht  forwara 
by  the  defenders  of  the  creed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
It  would  be  well  if  these  ecclesiastics  would  open  their  ey» 
to  the  state  of  the  world  around  them,  and  consent  to  hve  m 
the  light  of  day  instead  of  the  semi-darkness  and  higo^ 
in  which  they  at  present  appear  to  dwelL  They  cannot  succeed 
in  the  endeavour  to  force  any  creed  upon  men  and 
whose  needs  it  does  not  meet  :  thev  mav  read  it  in  the  churches 


Local  Taxation. — The  meeting  of  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  was  held  on  Thui-sday  week  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  is,  we  feel  convinced,  but  the 
precursor  of  a  powerful  agitation.  The  burthen  of  local 
taxation  has  so  grown,  and  has  become  so  intolerable  to  the 
poorer  class  of  householders,  that  the  only  wonder  is  they 
have  been  silent  so  long.  The  only  points  that  can  be 
considered  settled  at  the  present  time  are  that  the  weight  of 
local  exactions  is  considered  by  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  ratepayers  excessive  ;  and  that  they  have  deter- 
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MiAoniDir  unless  it  be  intelligibly  conveyed ;  and  if  words  have  present  rate  will  much  longer  be  maintained  unless  unlooked- 
IirXin  and  received  sense  it  will  soon  bwoihe  impossible  to  for  demands  from  Germany  should  arise.  The  rate  in  the 

“  s  i™.  aj ..  p»  «.i, ..  j 

mode  of  proceeding,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  may  ®®cial  minimum, 

existed  to  mean  anything  or  nothing  according  to  the  mood  ^  ®  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 

f  the  person  explaining  them.  Two  questions  concern  the  enaed  the  5th  of  June,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
who  is  looking  for  truth  in  a  Church.  First,  what  are,  notes  in  circulation  is  25,343,9451.,  being  an  increase  of 
distinctly,  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  ?  Secondly,  what  435,0051.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
proof  exists  of  those  doctnnes  ?  Such  are  the  problems  for  22,319,9131.,  being  an  increase  of  938, 102^  when  compared 
fhe  honest  truthseeker;  ^e  man  who  wishes  only  to  upho  d  with  the  preceding  return. 

u.  Church  or,par^y_reg.rdl^of^th^^^^^^  In  English  pidu  fl.„ 


different  part  to  play.  Let  us  hope  that  English  ecclesiastics  ,  ,  Fimds  Consols  advanced,  owing  to  the 

jre  not  going  to  give  the  world  lessons  in  such  a  policy,  but  pl®iitiful  supply  of  money,  but  subsequently  relapsed, 
of  late  things  look  painfully  like  it.  ^  What  does  Canon  almost  general  advance  is  shown  in  Foreign  Stocks, 

Gregory  mean  by  saying  that  “he  believes  any  alteration  which  have  been  firm  and  in  good  demand, 
in  the  creed  would  go  a  gre^  way  to  sap  the  very  foundations  English  Bail  ways  opened  with  flatness,  but  subsequently 

oftheHolySmptures  ?  Do,  then, the  Senptures  rest  upon  rallied;  the  closing  prices,  although  in  some  instances 

a,"S  2,  ;.T  it  '“»■  ?  -."rtr ‘  m 

would  seem  as  if  Canon  Gregory  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  ^  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Nottmgham  Tram- 
that  they  were  mutually  propping  up  each  other,  and  tnat  if  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  150,000Z..in 

one  be  removed,  down  goes  the  other.  Indeed,  the  shares  of  10?.  The  several  local  boards,  it  is  stated,  have 
attitude  of  the  clergy  generally  is  strikingly  like  that  of  men  given  their  provisional  consent  to  the  construction  of  the 
in  a  failing  house :  they  seem  afraid  to  touch  one  portion,  for  Company’s  lines,  and  the  Nottingham  Town  Council  has 

fear  of  another  part  jumbling  a^ut  their  eaiu  If  they  feel  also  expressed  its  approval  of  the  introduction  of  tramways 
confidence  m  their  Church,  it  is  a  pity  that  their  conduct 

It  is  aunounced  that  the  total  amount  of  Stock  of  the 


would  seem  as  if  Canon  Uregorj  had  au  uneasy  suspicion 
that  they  were  mutually  propping  up  each  other,  and  tnat  if 
the  one  be  removed,  down  goes  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
attitude  of  the  clergy  generally  is  strikingly  like  that  of  men 
in  a  failing  house :  they  seem  afraid  to  touch  one  portion,  for 
fear  of  another  part  tumbling  about  their  ears.  If  they  feel 
confidence  in  their  Church,  it  is  a  pity  that  their  conduct 
should  be  so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  contrary  ;  they  appear 
to  dread  nothing  so  much  as  daylight  and  investigation. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  there  was  not  a  person  Paraguay  8  per  cent.  Loan  applied  for,  exceeds  4,000,000?., 
in  the  room  who  believed  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  it  or  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan  offered  for 
stands.  There  was  an  honesty  and  outspokenness  in  the  subscription. 

observation  that  coiUd  hardly  fail  to  win  the  sympathy  and  mu  r  n  •  au  i  i  a*  i  i  •  i  a 

respect  of  all  who  read  it,  and  it  is  onlv  to  be  regretted  foUowing  were  the  closmg  quotations  last  night : 

that  the  Lower  House  has  not  exhibited  similar  liberality  Consols,  92^  to  92^. 

and  food  feeling.  The  creed  which  the  Church  may  hold  Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  99  to  100 ;  Egyptian 
and  deem  the  nighest  is  one  thing,  the  asserting  that  a  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy,  93  to  94;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents,  1868, 
man  can  perish  everlastingly  for  mistaken  conception  of  90J  to  91  i;  ditto  Khedive,  801  to  80 J ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  971 
roeculative  truth  is  another  and  quite  a  different  one  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  41  to  4^ ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 

Ewiy  person  of  any  depth  M  thought  hold*  some  form  of  Perurian  Six  pe^ents.,  82  to  82|;  ditto  Five  per 

truth,  and  that  form  ia  to  him  the  purest,  and  therefore  most  SSD‘’l871^’'t^**m  iou¥irkUh  pfvrner  C*ent8^l66  S«Vo  548° 

h.“!rodfc^Li<:  WiM  •?i‘‘  “if  ir‘7  i*’***”!  dktT’sil  1869’, 

^  1  aJ^  earnest  man  he  may  62^  to  62J;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  71|  to  72^ ;  Uruguay  Six 

17  7  ^  any  enjoyment,  or  even  than  per  Cents,  74J  to  74* 

•nS  iF“  .  ^®.**'*  English  Bailwa,  Shares  :-Brighton,  82J  to  82J ;  Caledonian, 

tS-  “"P!  “  twined  in  this  belief  that  he  may  feel  its  usi  to  116 :  Great  Eastern,  62}  to  53  ;  Great  Western,  lloi 

JOSS  would  leave  him  like  a  tempest-tossed  mariner  upon  a  to  1154;  Great  Northern  “A,”  165  J  to  166;  London  and  North- 
Mrren  shore,  bereft  of  help  and  hope.  Such  a  man  will  Western,  1524  to  153^ ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26|  to 
^la  it  a  matter  of  deep  importance  what  speculative  truth  27^;  Metropolitan,  624  to  63^;  ditto  District,  32i  to  32^; 
w  revived  into  the  mind:  knowing  that  it  will  influence  Midland,  151 J  to  151-J;  North  British,  65-^  to  66^;  ditto  Eastern 
u  thoughts,  his  actions,  his  progress  here,  he  may  con-  **  Consols,”  1714  to  172;  Sheffield,  77^  to  781;  South-Eastern, 
Wive  that  in  the  mysterious  chain  of  life  its  remote  1924  to  193;  and  ditto  “  A,”  821  to  82J. 

effecte  may  tell  upon  his  existence  for  ages  to  come.  Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American  Telegraph,  119  to 
lu  this  sense  he  may  say  that  truth  is  his  salvation  ^^l ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  178  to  180;  British  Indian 
error  his  destruction;  but  this  is  a  widelv  different  Telegraph,  II4  to  Ilf;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  12  to 
proposition  from  forcing  others  under  pain  of^everlastim?  Australian,  9  to  9f ;  China  Telegraph,  8f  to  94; 

il^iUDxtion,  to  view  thinim  nnu<’;<u>lv  .1?  Falmonth  and  Malta  Telegraph,  lli  to  Ilf!  French  Atlantic 

Church  eninciate  the  DuX  K  as  he  doea.  Let  the  Te  egraph,  22  to  224  j  Hudson’,  Bay,  lOf  to  111;  Indiarubber, 

hut,  if  uheT  m  ij  filth  she  can  conceive ;  43  ,0*44*'  ottoman  Bank,  14J  to  14}  ;  and  Telegraph  Construe 

cesi  to  f  I  •  1  “  .  ™®“  ®  “““^s,  shemust  tion,  32}  to  334. 

theological  upon  what  she  takes  to  Among  the  new  undertakings  the  8  per  cent.  Public  Works 

belief  if  worthv  ,*^c®gpi8e  the  fact  that  a  man’s  Loan,  1872,  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  is  24  to  21  prem. ;  the 

him  and  }.i*«  «K-i7  j’  upon  the  evidence  before  Shares  of  the  Bank  of  Constantinople  are  14  to  If  prera.;  the 

fore  no  Judge  of  that  evidence,  and  is,  there-  Shares  of  the  Anglo-American  Guano  Company  are  1  to  I  f  prem.  ; 

wise  iinri  either  reward  or  punishment.  Or,  other-  the  City  of  Quebec  Six  per  Cent.  Sterling  Consolidated  Fund  Loan 

belief  ia  if*  .belief  of  the  ignorant  at  all  times,  his  is  2f  to  24  prem. ;  the  Snares  of  the  New  Gas  Generator  Company 


*^tribution. 


am,  &c.. 


Shares  of  the  Aberystwith  Silver  Lead  Mining  Company  are  If 
to  2  prem. ;  the  Shares  of  the  Silver  Plume  Mining  Company  are 
If  to  2f  per  Share. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET.  - 

position  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  THE  OLD  BOND-STEEET  OALLEET. 

file  evinced  as  to  the  result  of  the  debate  in  The  eighth  summer  exhibition  of  pictures  in  oil  and 

^qIdsss  i^th  q  produced  much  uncertainty  and  water-colour,  now  on  view  in  the  Old  Bond-street  Gallery, 
fendenev  to  ^  Exchange,  effectually  checking  any  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  corresponding  exhibi- 

of  the  week  l**an8action8  during  the  earlier  part  tion  last  year,  but  it  owes  its  additional  attractiveness  chiefly 

J^ffected  ad  *  which  had  not  been  materially  to  the  greater  proportion  of  works  by  foreign  artists  which  it 

Msaring  yesterday  in  consequence  of  the  re-  contains.  Under  the  title  “*A  Briton  ”  (1),  M.  E.  Griset 

Gladgtoue  uaade  by  Lord  Granville  and  Mr  sends  a  rough  and  thinly-painted  but  vigorously-drawn 

**Qnder8tandm  something  more  than  an  sketch  of  a  mongrel,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  bull-dog  in 

srrivalg  ^  f  arrived  at  by  the  two  powers,  him.  The  satire  is  coarse  and  ineffective.  The  Evening 

^  so  as  continued,  and  are  likely  Hour  ”  (8),  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Wyllie,  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of  a 

be  in  courie  of  than  two  millions  are  known  to  ploughed  field  in  a  brown  twilight,  the  sky,  barred  with  red 

•^fe  has  not  bp  to  this  country.  The  Bank  and  yellow  clouds,  being  luminous  and  high.  Mr.  W.  L. 

P^ted  that  such^**  reduced,  although  it  was  antici-  Wyllie’s  “  Before  the  Wind — Isle  of  Wight  in  the  dis- 

would  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  likely  the  tance  ”  (27)  shows  close  observation  of  nature,  but  smells 


^^adstone  *  by  Lord  Granville  and  Mr 

“anderstandkl'^^M^i-  .  P®  something  more  than  an 
arrivals  ^nf  arrived  at  by  the  two  powers. 

«lo  so  ft  ^^^®  ®®*^binued,  and  are  likely 

be  in  couniP  1^9  millions  are  known  to 

*^le  has  not  Lp  Id  this  country.  The  Bank 

pated  that  arther  reduced,  although  it  was  antici- 

‘  "““W  be  the  case,  but  it  iB  not  likely  the 
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much  praise.  Nature's  Eangs  on  Nature's  Timm 
in  Nature's  Solitude  "  (289),  is  the  jaw-breaking  title  of*a 
picture  by  MrH.  Bright,  contoining  two  poworfully-paiated 
but  sinister  and  nnhappy-looking  eagles.  Mr  0.  C  Hoi 
Iyer’s  “  Waiting  for  the  Boats  ”  (222)  is  an  excellent  fore¬ 
shore  drawing  with  6gures ;  and  Madame  Hegg's  flower- 
pieces,  especially  “  Cherry  Blossoms  ”  (268),  excellent 
in  their  way.  There  are  sereral  reiy  good  black  and  white 
studies  in  the  Exhibition,  M.  Ballin's  “  On  the  Thames 
Greenwich”  (2S1),  being  particularly  fine.  * 


strongly  of  paint.  *^In  the  Meadows  C«")»  ”7  " 

Miauve,  is  a  powerful  landscape  with  cattle,  remarkable  for 
its  cool  grey  evening  effect ;  and  “  Haymaking”  (13^),  by  the 
same  artist,  is  even  superior  to  it  in  tone.  Miss  E.  Cooper's 
“May  Flowers”  (43)  is  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with 
the  flower-pieces  of  M.  Fantin,  and  like  them  it  combines 
and  delicacy  of  colour  with  extraordinary  skill. 

a  clever  nude  study,  misnamed 
(48),  and  Mrs  Bomer  shows  a  passable  con- 
“Sterne’s  Maria”  (66).  “Home”  (46)  is 
principal  contribution,  and  it  is  quite 


vigour 

Mrs  Grierson  exhibits 
“  Modesty  ” 
ception  of 
Mr  G.  Chester’s 
worthy  of  the  artist’s  reputation,  although  in  no  respect 
different  from  his  previous  works.  M.  0.  Vertoy's  “  The 
Fox  and  the  Grapes”  (47)  and  “The  Fox  and  the 
Baven  ”  (50)  are  artistic  pictures,  as  well  as  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  fables.  “  The  Farm  Yard  ”  (82),  by 
M.  de  Berg,  is  an  admirable  little  work,  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cleverly  painted  fowls  and  goats.  Mr  C.  B. 
Taylor’s  “An  Illuminator  of  the  Dark  Ages”  (121)  is  a 
highly  creditable  life-size  flgure  of  an  old  monk  who  has 
fallen  asleep  at  his  desk,  and  is  daubing  the  margin  of  his 
book  i^ith  the  brush  that  still  hangs  loosely  in  his  hand. 
“  A  Boyal  Salute — Spithead  ”  (168),  by  Mr  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
is  a  striking  picture  which  might  be  described  in  Whist¬ 
lerian  language  as  an  arrangement  in  white  and  black.  A 
light  grey  sheet  of  sea  is  seen  under  a  blank  light  grey  sky, 
and  the  smoke  from  the  guns  is  only  a  lighter  and  more 
luminous  grey.  In  a  “  View  of  North  Woolwich”  (165), 
by  M.  A.  Ballin,  we  have  one  of  those  unreal  mother-of- 
pearl  moonlight  effects  ;  and  in  “  Glencoe,  Argyllshire  ” 
(169),  by  Mr  J.  Yelland,  we  have  a  singularly  grand  and 
stern  bit  of  rugged  Highland  scenery  under  a  stormy  aspect 
that  greatly  heightens  the  imposing  impression  such  a  land¬ 
scape  would  produce  in  any  kind  of  weather.  The  fringes 
of  the  rain-cloud  hanging  over  the  ravine,  and  the  mists 
wreathing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  are  noticeable  features  of 
this  picture,  which  is  painted  in  a  broad,  effective  style, 
and  is  strong  and  truthful  in  colour.  Mr  A.  J.  Wyngardt's 
“  Landscape  and  Sheep  ”  (188),  and  M.  Wymis’s  “  Land¬ 
scape  and  Cattle  ”  (192),  (the  cattle  consisting  of  a  single 
cow),  are  both  fine  little  works ;  and  Mr  W.  E.  Frost’s 
“  Serena  and  the  Salvage  Men  ”  (183)  is  certainly  a  much 
more  meritorious  picture  than  the  one  that  this  Boyal 
Academician  exhibits  at  Burlington  House  this  year. 

Among  the  water-colour  drawings  in  this  exhibition 
there  are  several  remarkably  clever  works.  “  Le  Declara¬ 
tion  ”  (209)  is  an  admirable  and  highly  humorous  example 
of  Signor  A.  Simoletti’s  style.  A  coquettish-looking, 
sumptuously-dressed  young  girl  is  lounging  at  full  length, 
in  a  free  and  easy  attitude,  on  a  drawing-room  sofa  covered 
with  pink  silk,  and  receiving,  with  mingled  feelings  of  fun 
and  aversion,  the  importunate  if  not  very  ardent  addresses  of 
a  septuagenarian  suitor,  who  has  posted  himself  at  the  back 
of  the  sofa,  and  is  protesting  his  undying  affection  in 
smiles  and  gestures  that  violently  contrast  with  his  wrinkled, 
sapless  frame.  The  drawing  and  colour  of  this  work  are 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  spirited.  Signor  Simoletti  also 
exhibits  a  drawing  of  great  merit,  “The  Student  ”  (228), 
and  a  dashing  sketch  entitled  “  The  Toilet  ”  (389),  which 
shows  an  old  beau  of  a  flunkey  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  shoes,  the  attitude  expressing  with  great 
force  the  respect  he  has  for  his  fine  clothes.  Signor  G. 
Detti’s  “Grouping  the  Models”  (267)  and  “A  Legal 
Difficulty  ”  (266)  are  similar  in  style  to  Signor  Simo¬ 
letti’s  pictures,  but  are  more  highly-finished  and  less 
forcible.  The  gorgeous  costumes,  furniture,  tapestry,  and 
vases  are  exquisitely  painted.  A  water-colour  sketch  of 
Signor  Bianchi's  picture  of  **  The  Violoncello  Amateur,”  in 
the  International  Exhibition,  is  shown  here  under  the  title 
“  The  Composer  ”  (260),  and  merits  attention.  “  The  Fro- 
menade  ”  (206),  a  belle  in  green  silk  dress  and  brown  muff 
stepping  out  for  a  walk,  and  “  On  the  Qui  Vive,”  a  damsel 
peeping  through  a  hole  in  an  old  garden  gate,  both  by  Signor 
L.  Bossi,  are  also  clever  sketches ;  and  “The  Amateurs” 
(249),  by  M.  de  Nittis,  is  equally  clever.  The  light  in  M.  A. 
Maignan's  “  An  Orange  Seller — Spain  ”  (257)  is  capitally 
painted,  but  the  figure  is  ill-drawn.  “  Outskirts  of  a 
Sand-Storm  ”  (228),  by  Mr  W.  Herbert,  jun.,  and  “  A 
Slaver  on  the  Nile  ”  (878).  bv  Mr  W.  Herbert,  deserve 


MADAME  OHAUMONT  AT  ST  JAMES’S  THEATBE. 

As  the  summer  advances,  the  entertainments  at  this 
house  become  lighter— a  mere  bubble  floating  in  the  air 
of  the  London  season.  During  the  past  fortnight  two 
pieces  of  this  character  have  furnished  the  staple  of  <»fth 
evening’s  amusement,  and  have  introduoed  to  the  English 
public  a  lady  who  is  described  in  the  bills,  with  more 
truth  than  taste,  as  “  the  charming  actress  and  singer 
Madame  Chanmoni.”  * 

The  first,  “  Madame  attend  Monsieur,”  is  almost  a  mo- 
nologne.  Madame  awaits  her  husband  in  the  room  he 
has  furnished  for  his  mistress,  the  culprit  lying  perdu 
meanwhile,  and  being  discovered  only  at  the  end  of  the 
piece.  She  pours  forth  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  her  bit¬ 
terness,  her  forecast  of  revenge — hy  way  of  retafiation,  for 
her  virtue,  though  triumphant,  is  tottering.  The  comic 
force  of  the  situation  loses  rather  than  gains  hy  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Madame  has  a  penchant,  hitherto  repressed, 
for  her  husband’s  cleHr;  but  this  bit  of  cynicism  wss 
probably  too  tempting  to  the  author.  A  French 
dramatist  finds  it  hard  to  believe  in  thoroaghgoing 
female  virtue  out  of  tragedy  or  melodrama,  or  to  dissociate 
it  from  dreariness  and  insipidity.  As  Madame,  therefore, 
is  not  only  virtuous,  but  lively  and  piquante,  a  dssh  of 
something  naughty  must  be  thrown  into  her  character 
to  give  the  required  flavour.  We  must  say  that  Madame 
Ohaumont’s  interpretation  was  fully  equal  to  the  exigendes 
of  the  text.  Many  of  her  gestures  were  but  too  significant. 
The  mistress  does  not  ma^  her  appearanoe,  but  the  wife 
compensates  us  for  any  loss  of  amusement  oocasioned 
thereby.  The  coeotte  coifid  scarcely  be  more  audacious, 
nor  her  confidences  lees  unreserved.  Throughout  this 
monologue,  great  power  of  mimicry  is  shown,  and  the 
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TTTITPAPV  1  ^  filled  with  ihst  faithful  lore  which  clings  the  closer 

xiJ- J- i24  iAii.tv  1*  j  to  *  eomjHwheiMied  grief.  His  glance  in  reply  to  hers  was  so  chill 

lo  —  I  thut  afae  felt  her  liiindi^  increased ;  yet  she  turned  and  passed 

jIIHDIiEMABOH.— BOOK  IV.  ^  a„  a  a.  ,• 

T»  I.  TV  ivu  r  Caeaubon  kept  his  hands  behind  him  and  allowed  her  pliant 

®7  George  Elist.  Book  IV,  Inree  L/yve  Problems,  j  cling  with  difficulty  against  his  rigid  arm. 

3larkwood.  ]  .  There  was  something  horrible  to  Dorothea  in  the  sensation 

T  V  tor  the  most  imirortant  of  the  “  three  love-prob- j  this  unresponaire  hardness  inflicted  on  her.  That  is  a  strong 

.  are  here  set  forth,  thongh  not  yet  solved,  y^  'lwnenoosttoog!  it  is  in  there  sets  csJled  tririalities  that 

that  are  ucrv  >  e  j  seeds  of  joy  are  for  ever  wasted,  until  men  and  women  look 

Dointhea  w  the  central^  ngure;  wnereat  an  reaaera  oi  round  with  haggard  laces  at  the  devastation  their  own  waste  has- 
<  Ifiddlemarch  *  will  rejoice.  The  heroine  was  half-  made,  and  say,  the  earth  bears  no  harvest  of  sweetness— calling 
in  the  nrevioos  book  ;  but  that  neglect  is  now  Jheir  denial  knowledge.  You  may  ask  why,  in  the  name  of  man- 

for  by  the  cate  and  completeness  vrith  which  Casauhon  should  Uve  hehaved  m  that  way.  Consider 

imply  atonea  lor  uy  v  x  al  i*  fli.  ^  i  I  his  was  a  uund  which  shrunk  from  pity :  have  you  ever 

Q^ocge  Eliot  devotes  herself  to  the  further  portrayal  ot  a  |  watched  in  such  a  mind  the  effect  of  a  suspicion  that  what  is 
Aaracter  which  promises  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of  all  pressing  it  asagrief  may  be  really  a  sourpeof  contentment  either 
V  wrsi^ations  *'Ihave  a  belief  of  my  own,  and  it  com-  aftn^  or  future,  to  the  being  who  already  offends  by  pitying? 
nercTca  •  x.  vriii  T.adialaar  “  WKnf  na  Besidcs,  he  kucw  little  of  Dorothea’s  sensations,  and  had  not 

forts  me,”  says  Dorot^a  to  Will  Ladislaw.  Wlmt  is  reflected  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  they  were 

that?”  asks  Will.  **That  by  desiring  what  is  periectly  J  comparable  in  strength  to  his  own  sensibilities  about  Carp’s 
reood  even  when  we  don*t  quite  know  what  it  is  and  can-  I  criticisms. 

^do  what  we  would,  we  are  part  of  the  divine  power  Dorothea  did  not  withdraw  her  arm,  but  she  could  not  venture 
Sinrt  evil-widening  ihe  eWrt,  of  light  and  making  the  r.X’ec^^edt 

itnigglc  with  darkness  narrower,  lhat  is  a  oeautiial  J  entered  by  the  glass  door  on  this  eastern  side,  Dorothea  withdrew 
mysticism,”  Will  remarks  ;  and  Dorothea  exclaims,  **  Please  her  arm  and  Lingered  on  the  mattii^,  that  she  might  leave  her 
not  to  call  it  by  any  name.  You  will  say  it  is  Persian,  husband  quite  tree.  He  entered  the  library  and  shjst  himself  in 
or  something  else  geographical.  It  is  my  life.  I  have  sorrw.  ,  ,  ,  .  _ 

or  Bonwvuiujj  °  ®  ^  i,  ,  I  ,  She  went  up  to  her.  boudoir.  The  open  bow- window 

found  it  out,  and  <^not  part  with  tt.  ^  1  ha"^  always  been  ^  serene  glory  of  the  afternoon  lying  in  the  avenue, 
finding  out  my  religion  since  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  used  to  j  where  the  -lime-trees  cast  long  shadows.  But  Dorothea 
nray  so  much — now  I  hardly  ever  pray.  I  try  not  to  have  j  knew  nothing  of  the  scene.  She  threw  herself  on  to  a  chair,  not 

doim  merely  for  myself,  because  they  may  not  be  good  Sf*"**"? ‘i" 'Sf  *“  “  ‘'l®  ‘he™ 

.  ,  ,,  xi-  J  rt  Tin-  X*  *^ox  mL  ®  r  discomfort  in  that,  how  could  she  tell  that  it  was  not  part  of  her 

for  others.  In  those  words  George  Eliot  s  St  Theresa  of  j  misery  ? 

the  nineteenth  century  unfolds  the  secret  of  her  life.  She  was  in  the  reaction  of  a  rebellious  anger  stronger  than 

It  is  unfolded  more  in  detail  in  the  chief  portion  of  the  j  ^7  *he  had  feU  since  her  marriage.  Instead  of  tears,  there  came 
half-volume  before  us ;  and  in  watching  this  unfolding  few  ,,  t.i.xvvijxx 

readers  of  the  book  can  feel  that  they  are  reading  fiction,  ngyef  knows  what  is  in  my  mind — he  never  cares. 

They  are  really  sharing  in  a  most  instructive  psychological  What  is  the  use  of  anything  I  do  ?  He  wishes  he  had  never 
study,  under  the  direction  of  a  most  competent  teacher,  who  married  me.” 

kuowshowto  propound  the  deepest  truths  in  a  way  that  t  began  to  bear  herself,  and  was  choked  into  stillness. 

Jlmmit  understand.  In  the  first  chapter  several  of  the  one  gUuce  all  the  paths  of  her  young  hope  which  she  should 
leading  persons  in  the  story  are  watching  old  Peter  j  never  find  again.  And  just  as  clearly  in  the  miserable  light 
Peatherstone^s  funeral  from  a  window  in  Mr  Oasaubon’s  she  saw  her  .own  and  husband’s  solitude — how  they  walked' 

house.  Mr  Brooke  is  among  them,  and  he  tells,  in  the  *<>  obliged  to  survey  him.  If  he  had  drawn 

w;ii  her  towards  him,  she  would  never  have  surveyed  him— never  havo 

^y  of  gossrj^  that  Will  Ladislaw  is  stopping  with  him.  u  jg  worth  living  for  ?  ”  but  would  have  felt  him  simply  a 

Thereat  Dorothea  turns  pale  and  her  husband  scowls.  The  part  of  her  own  life.  Now  she  said  bitterly.  “  It  is  his  fault,  not 
husband  thinks  that  this  arrangement  has  been  brought  about  mine.”  In  the  jar  of  her  whole  being,  Pity  was  overthrown, 
at  Dorothea’s  instigation,  and  he  is  too  proud  afterwards  to  Was  it  -her  fault  abat  she  had  believed  in  h^---h^  believed  in 

explanatio.  and  to  set  himseK  right.  The  conre.  .tuTre 
quence  b  that,  when  Will  writes  to  tell  him  that  he  has  under-  j  trembling,  and  shat  her  best  soul  in  prison,  paying  it  only  hidden 
taken  the  editorship  of  a  local  paper  which  Mr  Brooke  has  visits,  that  she  mi^ia  be  petty  enou^  to  please  him.  In  such  a 
bought,  the  answer  is  a  polite  prohibition  from  the  clergy-  j  ^isis  as  this,  some  women  begin  to  hate. 

JMn’s  hoi^.  Before  this  has  happened  Dorothea  has  seen  We  do  not  expect  that  Dorothea  will  come  to  hate  her 
WiH  once  in  her  own  home,  and  after  it  she  meets  him  once '  husband.  But  we  see  how  he  has  already  killed  hw  leva 
•t  her  uncle’s  house,  on  which  occasion  the  dialogue  from  for  him.  What  other  misery  ho  will  bring  upon  her  we 
which  we  have  quoted  a  few  sentences  takes  place.  Here  j  shall  learn  from  the  next  volume. 

M  tat  riight  material  for  a  “  love-problem ;  ”  but  the  veryJ  jijg  •«  love-problem  "  ot  Maiy  Garth  and  Fred  Vincy 
^tnese  of  her  material  seema  to  help  George  Eliot  in'  ^oes  not  .».1m  much  progress  daring  the  present  inetal- 
m  Wn  transparent  fabric.  She  shows  of  .  Middlemarch ;  ’  but  it  tells  us  much  about  the 

aittW  ^  f  1  “°“f ‘v  devoted  to  his  cousin’s  wife,  1  affairs  of  Lydgate  and  Eosamond  Vincy,  who  hecomea^ 

Boeamond  Lydgate  before  the  end,  and  thU  is  told  in 
witW  a  •“  “®  “  able  most  worthily  in  love  with  her,  Oeorge  EHot’s  happiest  manner— if,  indeed,  such  sarcastic 
itrsHlaMd^^n^’  t’*"  anything  that  the  most  J  hamon,  as  hers  can  be  called  happy.  Lydgate  and  Eosa- 

fir  ^  ®^^®®‘  “  mond  think  they  are  very  much  in  love  with  one  another. 

Wn^sloX.  ^  ’  •  r  I>orothea  Casaubon  Between  them  they  obtain  old  Vincy’s  unwilling  consent;, 

inferior  aIo  *  painfully  that  her  husband  is  vastly  ^nd  Lydgate  proceeds  to  buy  the  furniture  and  rent  ih& 
aot  onlv  is  °  ®  house,  while  Rosamond  sees  that  her  pocket-handkerchiefs- 

•krivcUcd  im  o  1C  L  °“®L  are  properly  embroidered,  and  that  the  other  necessary 

»o  tmI  vvI.A  ,  y  hut  that,  poor  as  it  is,  she  has  arranffements  are  suitablv  made.  What  is  the  issue  of  tha 


to  speak.  Mr  Gasaubon  did  not  say,  “  I  wish  to  be  alone,”  but 
he  directed  his  Meps  in  silence  towards  the  house,  and  as  they 
entered  by  the  {glass  door  on  this  eastern  side,  Dorothea  withdrew 
her  arm  and  Lingered  on  the  mattii^,  that  she  might  leave  her 
husband  quite  free.  He  entered  the  library  and  shjit  himself  in 
alone  with  his  sorrow. 

She  went  up  to  her,  boudoir.  The  open  bow-window 
let  m  the  serene  glory  of  the  afternoon  lying  in  the  avenue, 
where  the  -lime-trees  cast  long  shadows.  But  Dorothea 
knew  nothing  of  the  scene.  She  threw  herself  on  to  a  chair,  not 
heeding  that  she  was  in  the  daszling  sun’s  rays:  if  there  were 


the  nineteenth  century  unfolds  the  secret  of  her  life. 

It  is  unfolded  more  in  detail  in  the  chief  portion  of  the 
kalf-Tohime  before  us ;  and  in  watching  this  unfolding  few 
readers  of  the  book  can  feel  that  they  are  reading  firtion. 
They  are  really  sharing  in  a  most  instructive  psychological 
stndy,  ander  the  direction  of  a  most  competent  tocher,  who 
knows  how  to  propound  the  deepest  truths  in  a  way  that 
all  must  understand.  In  the  first  chapter  seversd  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  story  are  watching  old  Peter 
Peatherstone^s  funeral  from  a  window  in  Mr  Oasaubon’s 
house.  Mr  Brooke  is  among  them,  and  he  tells,  in  the 
way  of  gossip,  that  Will  Ladisflaw  is  stopping  with  him. 
Thereat  Dorothea  turns  pale  and  her  husband  scowls.  The 
husband  thinks  that  this  arrangement  has  been  brought  about 
at  Dorothea’s  instigation,  and  he  is  too  proud  afterwards  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  and  to  set  himself  right.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that,  when  Will  writes  to  tell  him  that  he  has  under¬ 
taken  the  editorship  of  a  local  paper  which  Mr  Brooke  has 
bought,  the  answer  is  a  polite  prohibition  from  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  house.  Before  this  has  happened  Dorothea  has  seen 


^  ‘m  had  an  inf/ •  ^l  into  near  relations  with  Dorothea,  they  are  stUl  far  from 

book  on  which  he  is  engaced  bhe  other  leading  persons  in  the  story  are  lost  sight 

.Dorothea  had  be^n  .«vo,o  l  t  ^  .  -xx  ©f.  We  see  a  good  deal  of  her  uncle,  Mr  Brooke,  who  seta 

J*lmdtteppedinto  thr^?jJ^^  away,  and  ^  g,  Radical  candidate  for  Middlemarch  in  the  new 

kir  httabanJ  i  .  X  the  impulse  to  go  at  onoc  to  _ _  M.-  anrl 

obtr.toi  hiu.u'  .'H  beritated,  fearing  to  offend  kim  by  Parliament,  and  whom  Sir  James  Ohettam  a^  Mr  and 

her  lute  ardour,  continually  repulsed,  served,  Mrs  Gadwallader  find  it  hard  to  convince  that  true  reform 

•ubtidM  heighten  her  dread,  as  thwarted  consists  not  in  the  utterance  of  vague  phrases,  but  in  prac- 

X  clump  ^  ®“®  ‘b*  wandered  slowly  round  j  ,;j„king  for  the  benefit  of  one’s  neighbours  and  every. 

hody*.  neabonr,  Mr  Brooke  is  apparenUy  much  in 
g  With  a  promise  that  the  short  hours  remaining  fluenced,  however,  by  a  rough  mterviow  that  he  has  wita 
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Fftimcr  Dagloy ;  and,  to  inaprovo  tlio  condition  of  his 
tenants,  he  asks  Caleb  Garth  to  resume  the  man^ement  of 
the  family  estates,  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  many 
years  before.  Caleb  Garth  stands  out,  more  conspicuously 
than  ever,  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  Middlemarch  ;  and  his 
manly  thoughts  and  quaint  speeches  add  not  a  little  to  the 
charm  of  the  book.  Then  there  is  Mary.  We  said  just 
now  that  Mary’s  **  love-problem  ”  does  not  make  much 
progress  in  the  portion  of  the  work  that  is  now  before  us  ; 
but  we  have  many  fresh  glimpses  at  Mary’s  fine  character, 
and  here  is  much  more  than  a  mere  glimpse : 

If  you  want  to  know  more  particularly  how  Mary  looked,  ten  to 
one  you  will  see  a  face  like  hers  in  the  crowded  street  to-morrow, 
if  you  are  there  on  the  watch :  she  will  not  be  among  those 
daughters  of  Zion  who  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched-out 
necks  and  wanton  eyes,  mincing  as  they  go :  let  all  those  pass,  and 


marked  eyebrows  and  curly  dark  hair,  a  certain  expression  of 
amusement  in  her  glance  which  her  mouth  keeps  the  secret  of, 
and  for  the  rest  features  entirely  insignificant — take  that  ordinary 
bnt  not  disagreeable  person  for  a  portrait  of  Mary  Garth.  If  you 
made  her  smile,  she  would  show  you  perfect  little  teeth ;  if  you 
made  her  angry,  she  would  not  raise  her  voice,  but  would  probably 
aay  one  of  the  bitterest  things  you  have  ever  tasted  the  flavour  of ; 
if  you  did  her  a  kindness,  she  would  never  forget  it. 

We  must  wait  till  ^  Middlemarch  *  is  finished,  and  we 
are  able  to  read  it  through  once  more  from  beginning  to 
end,  to  say  how  far  it  is  successful  as  a  work  of  art ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  successful 
study  of  character.  Every  person  introduced  into  the  novel 
is  a  reality,  and  the  realities  of  all  its  persons  are  brought 
out  in  such  clear  perspective  as  no  novelist  besides  George 
Eliot  could  achieve. 

ANTI-DARWINIANS. 

An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the  Hypothesis  of  Mr  Darwin,  By 

C.  it.  Rree,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.  Longmans. 

Esse  and  Posse,  By  H.  T.  Braithwaite.  Longmans. 

The  Place  of  Mind  in  Nature  and  Intuition  in  Man.  A  Lecture  by 

James  Martineau.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

As  Regards  Protoplasm.  By  J.  H.  Stirling,  F.R.C.S.,  and  LL.D. 

(Ldin  )  Longmans. 

{First  Notice.') 

“  Darwinianism  ”  bids  fair  to  become  a  term  of  as  much 
ambiguity  as  “Malthusianism.”  Under  cover  of  Mr 
Darwin,  it  is  considered  right  to  discuss  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  he  has  pronounced  no  opinion,  and  which 
have  very  little  connection  with  the  famous  hypothesis  for 
ever  to  be  known  by  his  name.  We  are  not  sure  that  this 
attempt  to  widen  the  controversy  is  due  altogether  to  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought ;  indeed,  we  strongly  suspect  that  it  is 
done  partly  in  order  to  excite  a  variety  of  preconceived 
opinions  against  a  novel  theory,  and  partly  because  the 
ignorance  of  many  of  Mr  Darwin’s  assailants  in  regard  to 
xoology  and  botany,  with  which  alone  he  is  concerned,  is 
so  great,  that  they  wish  as  it  were  to  draw  him  from  his 
fortress,  which  their  want  of  knowledge  prevents  them 
from  attacking,  out  into  the  open,  to  debate  the  fons  et 
origo  mundi,  and  the  general  round  of  metaphysical  and 
theological  topics.  Of  the  four  writers  whoso  works  we 
have  quoted  above,  Dr  Breo  is  the  only  one  that  betrays 
any  knowledge  of  zoology  (he  is  silent  on  botany);  and, 
therefore,  the  only  one  that  can  possibly  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  anti-Darwinianism  has  been  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  with  the  experts.  Our  best  botanists.  Hooker  and 
Bentham,  the  greatest  living  geologist.  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
and  a  crowd  of  great  names  in  physiology  and  zoology, 
might  be  quoted.  The  best  testimony  to  the  success  of 
Mr  Darwin’s  views  is  Dr  Bree’s  statement  that  our  learned 
societies  have  “  had  the  tone  of  their  publications  gradually 
changed  into  the  phraseology  and  teachings  of  an  unproved 
hyiJothesis.”  As  the  opponents  of  Mr  Darwin  have  met 
with  so  little  success  from  the  experts,  they  seem  now 
trying,  like  the  managers  of  the  Claimant,”  to  win  over 
the  great  heart  of  the  people ;  and  we  daresay  that  the 
policy  of  appealing,  from  those  who  are  competent  to  form 
a  judgment,  to  those  whose  ignorance  precludes  them  from 
estimating  the  worth  of  the  arguments  set  before  them, 
will  in  some  cases  meet  with  temporary  success. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  argue  out  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis ;  our  space  forbids,  and  the  discussion  could  only 


be  fully  conducted  in  a  scientific  journal ;  but  in  order  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  the  contributions  of  Dr  Bree  and  1^ 
coadjutors,  it  is  necessary  briefiy  to  state  what  are  thefaSi 
to  be  explained,  what  is  the  way  in  which  Mr  Darwin  deals 
with  those  facts,  how  his  opponents  confront  the  facta  and 
how  they  treat  Mr  Darwin’s  arguments.  Now  the  facta 
may"  bo  considered  in  relation  to  space  and  to  time  In 
space  we  find  distributed,  in  definitely  marked  rerions 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  bearing  common  chara^rial 
tics  that  mark  them  off  from  groups  in  other  diatricts' 
We  find  also  generally  a  vast  multitude  of  species  (as  they 
are  called)  of  animals  and  plants,  each  specif  bemg 
marked  by  peculiarities  of  its  own,  while  possessing,  more 
or  less,  characters  in  common  with  all  other  species.  ^  Also 
there  is  a  gradation— from  very  low  and  simple  to  very 
high  and  complex  plants, — from  very  low  and  simple  to 
very  high  and  complex  animals.  Whence  came  those 
species  ?  Was  each  brought  into  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
Divinity  ?  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Species  in  time  bring  before  us  a  new  order  of  facts.  The 
earth  entombs  multitudes  of  races  of  plants  and  animals 
of  which  no  representatives  now  exist  on  the  globe ;  they 
have  perished.  Moreover,  the  species  now  in  existence 
began  in  time  ;  they  do  not  remount  to  the  origin  of  the 
world.  Every  new  layer  of  rock  marks  the  arrival  of  new 
species  ;  and  most  of  the  races  or  species  now  in  existence 
are,  geologically  speaking,  comparatively  modem.  Now, 
the  extinction  of  races  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  due  to 
natural  causes,  to  the  ordinary  agencies  that  we  see 
around  us,  to  unfavourable  external  conditions,  and  to  the 
superior  powers  of  some  rival.  But  how  did  the  new¬ 
comers  arrive  ?  Did  the  first  specimens  drop,  under  the 
guardianship  of  angels,  from  the  skies  ?  Or  did  they  flash 
oat  of  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  obedience  to 
a  silent  command  ?  Or  did  they  grow  out  of  earth,  or  out 
of  the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  cunningly  put  together  by 
supernatural  power  ?  Until  the  publication  of  Mr  Darwin’s 
*  Origin  of  Species,’  some  such  opinions  lay  obscurely  in 
the  minds  of  naturalists,  but  generally  they  shrank  from 
the  consideration  of  a  topic  that  was  not  calculated  to 
increase  their  admiration  of  the  divine  operations,  and  that 
baffled  their  curiosity  by  an  apparently  impenetrable  wall. 
Naturalists  were  contented  to  watch  the  habits  of  animals, 
or  to  add  a  new  species  to  the  inventory,  or,  in  default  of 
anything  else,  to  make  two  species  out  of  an  old  one.  On 
the  appearance  of  Mr  Darwin’s  work,  all  this  was  changed. 
The  idea  of  hereditary  descent,  deduced  from  observed  facts, 
at  once  conjoined  what  had  previously  been  an  immense 
assortment  of  unconnected  though  similar  races.  It  pro¬ 
vided  a  scientific  mode  of  presenting  the  history  of  speciM; 
it  suggested  that  the  distinctions  we  now  find  between  Af¬ 
ferent  groups  of  plants  and  animals  arose  from  variabihty 
or  plasticity  of  structure ;  and  that  new  species  were  thus 
introduced  by  secondary  causes,  just  as  by  such  causes  the 
extinct  species  perished.  The  key  that  unlocked  the 
mystery  was  the  principle,  well  named,  the  “  survival  of 
the  fittest.”  This  principle  has  two  factors,  one  the  fact 
that  the  progeny  of  animals  and  young  plants  vary  from 
the  parent  form  ;  the  other,  that  when  those  variations  pve 
the  plant  or  animal  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  me, 
they  become  perpetuated  by  the  ordinary  ch^ces  of 
tances.  These  facts  are  verce  causce,  causes  truly 
and  operating  ;  their  infiuence  is  undeniable,  but  is  it  sum* 
cient  to  explain  the  origin  of  every  race  of  plants  an 
animals  ?  Now,  manifestly,  this  question  canmit 
answered  off-hand.  The  undulatory  theory  of  light  ^ 
known  many  years  before  it  could  be  said  to  be  prov  , 
and,  until  Mr  Darwin’s  hypothesis  has  been  tested  at  eye^ 
point,  we  cannot  go  further  than  to  say  he  is  on 
road ;  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  having  reached 
goal.  ^ 

Mr  Darwin’s  hypothesis  has  come  triumphantly  ou  o 
the  first  ordeal.  Dr  Breo  acknowledges  that  it  is  o“® 
the  **  great  difficulties,  in  arguing  against  the  Da^m^^ 
h3rpothe8i8,  that  its  leading  supporters  are  men  of 
mental  endowments.”  The  subject  is  one  that  may 
be  left  entirely  with  scientific  men.  We  are, 
more  surprised  at  the  works  before  us.  ^  Dr  Bree,  the 
naturalist  among  their  authors,  writes  in  an  ad  capan 
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th  t  can  have  no  effect  except  with  those  who  are  too  published  from  time  to  time  by  interested  persons,  who 
style  ^  ®  measure  the  value  of  his  very  strong  words,  dwell  on  its  enormous  agricultural  resources  and  wonderful 
T§°^**'thwaite  is  very  amusing.  We  cannot  say  he  intends  fertility.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  British  Columbia  is 
^  •^^oresent  Mr  Darwin,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  he  at  present  dependent  on  California  and  Oregon  for  almost 
J^tands  him.  He  asks,  “  Could  the^  associated  wits  of  every  pound  of  flour  that  is  consumed  in  it.  Yet,  with  its 
^  breeders  of  stock  lend  the  horse^  a  single  org^c  dif-  inherent  defects  of  general  sterility  and  impracticability. 


r  ce  provide  it  even  with  a  horn  ?  ”  Perhaps  Mr  its  forests  contain  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world, 
BS^hwaite’s  knowledge  of  natural  history  leads  him  to  which  is,  moreover,  close  to  the  sea.  Its  gold  mines,  too, 


k  that  variations  must  be  small  indeed,  if  they  do  not  are  very  rich,  though  they  are  circumscribed  in  extent ; 
•  hide  horns ;  but  if  so,  his  studies  must  have  l^en  slightly  and  the  fisheries — so  far  at  least  as  salmon  is  concerned— 
^^oliar  We  daresay  he  has  special  sources  of  information,  are  simply  unapproachable  in  their  wealth.  Judging,  how- 
he  asks  with  all  the  assurance  of  accurate  knowledge,  ever,  from  statistics,  the  colony  has  not  yet  answered  the 
!?WAre  not^trees  what  they  are,  animals  what  they  are,  man  expectations  formed  of  it,  for  the  population  has  actually 

_ _  tfift  9  {a  TxrA  0/>f*A0aA/l  A  L. 


followini?  passage  inaicaies  hue  XU  1,110  ouuutrjr  wime  me  inaians  are  esumaLea 

and  shows  what  title  he  has  to  dogmatise  on  a  scientific  at  fifty  thousand.  Mr  Johnson,  however,  anticipates  that 
Question  :  “  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  His  creative  or  pro-  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  progress  of  the  colony 
ductive  power  is  so  hampered  as  to  be  compelled  to  crawl  through  its  entry  into  the  Canadian  Dominion.  He  thinks 
through  ages  of  plasmody  to  achieve  such  a  being  even  as  that  **  the  great  public  works  contemplated  will  bring 
I  »>  labour  and  capital  to  it,  the  two  agents  required  to  generate 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  even  among  the  naturalists  who  its  progress,  and  will,  coupled  with  its  representation  in 
oppose  Mr  Darwin  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  is  not  scien-  the  Canadian  Parliament,  create  a  wider  and  more  intimate 
tific  but  ethical  or  theological.  Thus  Mr  Mivart,  an  anato-  acquaintance  amongst  strangers  with  its  real  status,  at 
mist  and  naturalist  of  some  repute,  spends,  both  in  his  book  present  little  known  or  appreciated.” 
and  in  the  Quarterly  Bsview,  his  chief  stren^h  on  the  psycho-  Q^J.  autJior  describes  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  as 

logical  and  ethical  objections  to  Mr  Darwin.  To  be  sure,  his  a  “  little  bantling  town,”  formed  of  straggling  streets  and 
psychology  is  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  his  ethics  the  o<*casional  shanties,  with  blackened  stumps  of  huge  trees 
teaching  of  a  school  which  is  not  yet  in  exclusive  possession  standing  around  it,  but  occupying  a  noble  site  in  a  fine 

of  the  field.  Mr  Spencer  and  Dr  Bain  find  nothing  in  stretch  of  the  Fraser  river.  From  Now  Westminster  Mr 
Darwinism  to  contradict  psychology,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Johnson  sailed  up  the  Fraser  river  to  Fort  Yale,  and  thence 
tell  u3  that  those  who  in  psychology  seek  only  truth,  and  started  on  foot,  with  mules  to  carry  the  baggage,  across  the 
by  sound  methods,  strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr  Darwin,  and,  mountains  to  the  mines.  After  many  ewiventures  he 
in  fact,  have  anticipated  hm  conclusions.  Dr  Bree,  although  he  arrived  at  William’s  Creek,  and  at  once  set  to  workatgold- 
professes  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  scientific  spirit,  is  unable  mining  operations.  He  joined  four  others,  and  they  pro¬ 
to  control  his  theological  proclivities,  and  gives  evidence  in  ceeded  to  sink  shafts,  but  the  water  came  in  and  drowned 
every  chapter  of  his  real  feeling.  Now  why  should  Dr  them  out  as  fast  as  they  sank  the  shafts.  They  laboured 
Bred,  a  naturalist,  be  so  eager  to  defend  theology,  when  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  exhausted  their  provisions, 
Mr  Martineau,  a  professed  theologian,  says  that,  assuming  wore  out  their  clothes,  and  then,  half-starving,  were 
the  theory  of  evolution  to  be  made  out,  ”  it  does  not  justify  obliged  to  abandon  their  claim,  and  go  back  to  the  town- 
the  sceptical  estimate  which  it  habitually  fosters  of  the  ships  until  the  next  season.  On  his  way  back  to  civili- 
intellectual,  moral,  and  reUgious  intuitions  of  the  human  sation  Mr  Johnson  was  forced,  by  stress  of  circumstances, 
mind  ?  .If  we  might  venture  to  do  so,  we  should  suggest  to  engage  himself  as  a  boatman  on  the  river,  and  in  loading 
to  the  opponents  of  Mr  Darwin  to  adopt  some  division  in  and  unloading  ’timber  soon  made  himself  practically 
their  labours.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  K*  leave  psycho-  acquainted  with  the  heaviest  kind  of  manual  labour.  Ho 
^^ts  Md  theologians  to  defend  their  c.ive  studies;  gives  us  some  lively  descriptions  of  the  dangerous  navi- 

it  would  be  better  if  theologians  woul . .  themselves  gation  in  most  of  the  rivers  of  British  Columbia,  owing  to 

to  subjMts  on  which  they  are  presumably  more  at  home ;  it  the  numerous  whirlpools  and  rapids.  He  himself  had 
wo  d  M  better  still  if  only  naturalists  would  enter  the  several  narrow  escapes  from  drowning,  although  a  powerful 
luts,  and  av^  themselves  of  none  but  scientific  weapons,  and  swimmer.  After  this  engagement  was  at  an  end,  Mr 
It  would  be  best  of  all  if  they  could  suggest  anything  to  Johnson  went  out  for  a  hoUday  with  some  friends,  to  the 
e  he  place  of  Mr  Darwin  s  hypothesis.  but  of  a  retired  sailor,  named  Portugee  Joe,  who  had  gone 

_  in  for  a  comfortable  existence  upon  a  very  small  farm,  sup- 

*  plemented  by  the  proceeds  of  his  gun  and  fishing-boat. 

VEBY  FAB  WEST  INDEED.  “Joe,”  says  our  author,  “  had  taken  unto  himself  a  maid 

Verg  Far  West  Indeed.  A  Few  Rough  Experiences  on  the  North-  of  the  forest,  and  had  built  a  large,  snug  log-house,  in  and 
Pacijic  Coast.  By  R.  Byron  Johnson.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  out  of  which  a  number  of  lusty  little  half-breeds  were 
Mr  Johnson  has  done  well  in  giving  to  the  world  his  expe-  scampering.”  Here  they  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  and 
nences  and  adventures  in  Vancouver’s  Island  and  British  shooting  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  set  out  in  a  canoe  on  an 
throughout  full  of  life  and  animation,  exploring  expedition.  On  their  return  journey,  however, 

.  ^®®®riptive  powers  are  far  above  the  average.  Some  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  gave  chase  in 
®  ^  stories  of  colonial  life  are  very  good,  while  the  whole  ten  canoes.  After  an  exciting  running  fight,  during  which 
^  narrative  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Of  the  several  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  one  of  their  canoes 

^pabilities  and  resources  of  British  Columbia,  he  tells  us  was  capsized,  Mr  Johnson  and  his  friends  managed  to  escape, 
i  m^l  *^ording  to  his  own  showing,  there  is  Then  he  returned  to  Victoria  to  winter,  and  was  half- 


VEEY  FAB  WEST  INDEED. 

Verg  Far  West  Indeed.  A  Few  Rough  Experiences  on  the  North- 
weit  Pacijic  Coast.  By  R«  Byron  Johnson.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

.  Johnson  has  done  well  in  giving  to  the  world  his  expe¬ 
riences  and  adventures  in  Vancouver’s  Island  and  British 


of  V  colonial  life  are  very  good,  while  the  whole 

“^^’I'^tive  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Of  the 
littf  ^^Gsources  of  British  Columbia,  he  tells  us 

11  ®<5cording  to  his  own  showing,  there  is 


1..  .  '  ms  own  snowing,  mere  is  aucu  ho  xetumeu  to  viuwix»  wo 

X  ®  ®  no  country  in  the  world  of  its  size  starved  until  he  got  employment  as  a  brewer’s  drayman. 

®  proportion  of  its  area  available  for  cultiva-  This  post  he  held  for  some  little  time,  but  driving  home 
trsM  ^  chief  constituents  of  its  surface  are  rocks,  pine-  late  at  night  over  rough  ground,  he  was  pitched  off  his  load 
land*  torrents,  and  although  there  is  some  rich  and  broke  his  arm.  On  getting  over  this  reverse  he  was 

lieavv  the  rivers,  most  of  it  is  covered  with  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  berth  as  assistant  in  an 

1  thick  brushwood,  and  the  labour  and  assayer’s  oflSce,  until  one  morning  his  employer  bolted 
the  un  *  it  are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  In  with  certain  gold  bars  belonging  to  a  customer,  and  Mr 

lands  o?**  there  are  a  few  valleys  containing  Johnson  again  found  himself  in  diflficulties.  Wanting 

Its  virffi  extent  of  a  light  and  fertile  soil,  but  money  to  go  up  country  again  to  his  mining  venture,  he 

enknow  i®  soon  exhausted,  and  manure  is  bethought  himself  of  a  novel  expedient  to  raise  the  wind, 

conntri  ^  indeed,  one  of  the  wildest,  roughest  A  regatta  was  coming  off  very  shortly,  so  he  went  into 

ProDerl^^J  -u  ^  earth,  and  has  been  very  training  with  a  strong-limbed  aquaintance,  and  they 

template  ^  Mr  Johnson  managed  between  them  to  pull  off  all  the  pairs  and 

8  of  the  many  distorted  descriptions  of  the  country  sculling  races,  after  making  a  very  pretty  “  book.”  Then 
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irith  his  old  pwincrs  he  set  out  for  the  mines,  and  on  the 
waj  made  a  little  more  money  by  chopping  and  road- 
making.  At  last  they  reached  the  Garaboo  country  again, 
and  looked  up  their  friend,  “  old  Jake,’*  whom  they  had 
left  in  diarge  of  their  shafts  and  machinery.  “  Old  Jake” 
had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them.  First,  there  had  been  a 
grand  ball  at  the  diggings,  which  he  had  attended.  He 
was  obliged  to  confess,  however,  that  they  were  rather  short 
of  ladies,  for  they  had  only  three ;  old  nigger  Mary  (the 
washerwoman),  the  French  madam,  and  the  blacksmith’s 
wife.  **  But  we  daanced  some,  1  tell  yu*,”  added  Jake. 

“  It  were  stage  dancin’  of  course,  fur  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  was  too  many  fur  three  females,  but  it  all  came  off 
gay,  till  some  reg’lar  skunk  went  an’  put  croton  ile  in  the 
pastry,  an’  then  I  reckon  aafter  supper  some  of  us  was  a 
bit  queer  fur  a  while.”  Then  Jake  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  strike  gold  in  one  of  their  shafts,  and  the  partners  began 
to  hope  for  great  results.  They  went  to  work  with 
a  will,  until  their  old  enemy  the  water  came  in  at  a  depth 
of  sixty  feet,  and  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  give  up  ‘ 
for  the  season.  Thereupon  Mr  Johnson  began  a  new 
round  of  occupations.  He  engs^ged  himself  for  a  time  as 
assistant  to  a  pack  train.  Then  he  wrote  articles 
for  a  new  paper  just  started  by  an  enterprising  1 
Yankee  at  Victoria.  When  that  failed  he  became 

one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Garaboo  Steam  Machinery  I 
Company,”  but  that,  too,  smashed,  and  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  take  a  clerkship  in  a  dry  goods  store.  Ill-luck 
continued  to  pursue  him.  He  passed  through  a  series 
of  varied  employments,  tHl  he  found  himself  purser  of  a 
river  steaml^at.  From  that  post  he  had  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  rank  of  captain,  when  his  owners  became  sud¬ 
denly  bankrupt,  and  the  steamboat  was  seized  by  sheriff’s 
officers.  Mr  Johnson  was  thus  again  a  poor  man.  But 
then,  verging  on  destitution,  with  but  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  he  luckily  strolled  into  a  gambling  saloon,  and  won 
a  little  fortune  in  dollars.  With  this  money  he  bought 
part  of  a  small  schooner,  and  sailed  off  in  her  io  trade  with 
the  Indians.  After  a  lucky  voyage,  when  the  partners  were 
returning  to  Victoria,  they  found  themselves  one  stormy 
night  in  a  little  natural  harbour,  protected  by  a  bar  from 
the  heavy  sea,  but  unpleasantly  near  an  Indian  village  on 
shore.  In  the  night  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  consisting 
of  four  white  men  and  an  Indian  servant,  were  attacked  by 
a  small  army  of  Indians  in  canoes.  This  startling  adven- 
ture  Mr  Johnson  relates  with  much  spirit,  and  we  fairly 
hold  our  breath  while  the  fight  is  going  on,  until  the 
Indians  are  frightened  away  by  blue  lights.  Then  the 
Englishmen  quietly  heave  the  anchor  and  set  sail,  think¬ 
ing  it  more  prudent  to  encounter  the  gale  outside  the 
harbour  than  to  stay  for  another  fight  with  the  savages. 
But  their  troubles  are  not  yet  over. 

We  were  nearly  oat  into  the  open  sea,  and  were  making  ready 
to  furl  the  fore  and  mainsail,  which  we  could  barely  stand  when 
we  got  outside  into  the  full  force  of  the  gale,  from  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  sheltered,  when  poor  Walton  gave  a  fearful  scream, 
and  fell  down  dead— shot  through  the  heart  by  a  stray  arrow ! 

The  helm  swung  round  Listlessly,  and  nearly  knocked  me  over-  ■ 
board.  Before  I  could  seise  it  there  was  a  stunning  crash ;  we 
had  struck,  and  the  waves  were  pouring  over  us,  the  spray 
dashiriff  out  the  lights  in  an  instant.  The  others  came  rushing 
aft  at  the  same  instant,  and  saw  the  full  extent  of  our  disaster. 

Poor  brave  Walton  !  my  long  pent-up  feelings  gave  way  at 
last,  even  under  the  dangers  that  surrounded  ns.  I  could  only  , 
think  at  the  moment  of  him,  who  had  stuck  to  his  post  through  it 
all,  without  the  excitement  of  actual  fighting  to  bear  him  up, 
and  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  suffered  (  I  cried  like  a  woman  ^ 
over  his  body,  as  1  thought  of  his  mother  and  sisters  at  home,  of 
whom  we  bad  often  conversed  round  that  lUtle  cabin  fire,  and 
shuddered  as  1  thought  of  howl  should  break  it  to  them.  At  this 

{mint  of  niy  thoughts  I  was  roused.  How  should  I  break  it  to  them, 
ndeed!  Who  would  break  the  news  of  all  our  deaths  to  friends 
at  home,  for  what  hope  was  there  of  any  of  us  P  Who,  indeed, 
would  ever  know  of  it  ?  After  the  lapse  of  many  months,  people 
would  begin  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  us  ;  they  would  hear 
of  our  leaving  Quatseemo,  and  that  would  he  the  last  of  it ;  they 
would  give  ns  up  for  lost,  and  there  it  would  all  end;  no  one 
would  think  of  exploring  that  savage  coast  for  traces  of  us. 

Here  was  the  climax  indeed ;  there  seented  hot  little  hope  for 
us  now.  There  was  no  immediate  fear  of  the  Indians ;  tbev  dare 
hardly  venture  near  where  we  were  again,  till  daylight  showed 
ns  to  them,  and  the  atorm  abated  ;  but  long  ere  daylight  would 
come,  our  little  vessel  would  be  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces 
probably. 

“  VVell  Cap’n  (I  calls  you  Cap*n  now  poor  Mr  Walton’s  gone), 
I  don’t  see  as  we  can  do  anything  but  stay  where  we  are,  and  hope 


for  the  gale  to  go  down  ;  though  a  nof-wcster  don’t  often  ♦v 
in  a  harry  ra  these  parts,  but  it  ^igkt  fftiift  n  hit  and  bl^  ‘ 
land  more,  aa’  then  we  can  get  into  the  little  canoe,  and 
off  down  the  coast.”  ^  *****  P*ddle 

Talking  was  difficult;  we  were  all  jammed  to'»ether  in 
hatchway  to  save  ourselves  from  being  washed  or  A 
overboard,  as  every  wave  lifted  and  bumped  ns  on  to  the 

“  Do  you  think  we  can  last  it  out  till  mornini;  as  the  « 

l  acked.  k  «  me  wind  u?** 

“  We  might,  perhaps,  for  the  old  boat’s  mighty  mratur ,  k  * 
then  we  shall  have  them  darned  skunks  round  agin.  W*  *  ”*** 
get  away  as  soon  as  ever  we  see  a  chance:  but 
wouldn’t  live  a  miante  now.”  ctnoe 


The  canoe  wm  floating  aU  ^ht  under  our  lee,  hobhiic  up  snd 
down  like  la  eork,  while  we  lay  on  oar  beam  end  almo^  W 
managed  with  great  trouble  to  get  together  some  biscuitg,  a  few 
bottles  of  brandy,  and  other  provisions,  and  some  blan1»tl  re^^ 
to  ship  into  the  canoe ;  we  adso  found  some  more  paddles  helow^ 
and  1  stowed  some  Iwcifer  matches  in  an  oilskin  coverhiff  m  nr 
belt.  Then  each  of  us  secured  bis  stock  of  money  and  rahubles 
about  him,  and  buckled  on  his  revolver,  and  we  stood  together 
ready  to  grt  into  onr  frail  little  canoe  ff  an  opportunity  shoald 
offer,  tremUing  meanwhile  lest  we  should  go  to  pieces  b^re- 
band. 

In  about  an  hour,  as  Jemmy  had  hoped,  the  wind  hilled,  and 
then  blew  afresh  from  off  the  shore.  We  ceased  to  bump  violently 
on  the  sands  now,  and  I  even  began  to  have  hopes  that  we  might 
get  off  altogether  when  the  tide  had  risen  to  the  full,  as  the  ball 
did  not  seem  much  injured,  not  more  than  a  foot  of  water  having 
got  into  the  hold.  ^ 

I  found  another  blue  light,  and  lit  it  to  examine  onr  position 
more  closdly.  Then  I  saw  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  was 
gone.  Far  out  beyond  us  the  breakers  extended ;  we  had  drifted 
completely  out  of  the  channel,  and  without  Che  aid  of  a  tug  at 
high  water  we  should  not  be  able  to  move.  But  there  was 
evidently  a  smaller  channel  branching  off  close  beside  ns,  running 
close  round  the  edge  of  the  western  entrance,  by  which  we  might 
get  off  in  the  canoe. 

We  waited  a  couple  of  hours  longer,  whmi  the  sea  had  abated 
considerably  ;  and  hauling  in  the  canoe,  we  placed  poor  Walton’s 
body  in  her,  and  the  few  necessaries  we  had  accnmnlated,  and 
embarked  ;  keeping  along  the  little  channed  past  the  headland  at 
the  entrance. 


They  reached  Victoria  after  a  ten  days*  voyage.  Mr 
Johnson  encountered  several  other  strange  adventures 
before  he  left  British  Golnmbia,  but  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  author  to  tell 
too  much.  We  may  add,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
went  back  to  his  old  claim  and  hit  gold  at  last,  and  that 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  end  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Whether  Mr  Johnson*s  stirring  adven¬ 
tures  will  rouse  any  enterprising  Englishmen  to  try  their 
fortune  ”  very  far  west  indeed,”  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  must  admit  that  his  book  is  most  exciting,  and  at 
times  we  almost  imagine  that  we  are  reading  a  page  of 
‘  Bobinson  Crusoe  ’  or  one  of  Cooper’s  novels. 


MR  PETER  BAYNE’S  JEZEBEL. 

The  Days  of  Jezdiet  Au  HUtorical  Drama.  By  Peter  Bayne. 

Strahan  and  Co. 

To  write  an  apology  for  one  of  the  mauvais  sujets  of 
history  is  now  a  favourite  literary  pastime.  Jezebel 
has  hitherto  remained  a  femme  incomprise,  but  ahe  has 
found  a  champion  in  Mr  Peter  Bayne.  He  presents  her 
to  us — to  use  the  formula  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold — as  m 
embodiment  of  Hellenic  culture  in  Its  contest  with 
Hebrew  narrowness.  Her  “  light  ”  is  rather  lurid,  and  her 
“  sweetness  ”  dubious.  But  she  is  here  permitted  to  ipes* 
for  herself,”  and  again  the  prophecy  concerning  her  i» 
fulfilled— “  None  shall  say.  This  is  Jezebel.” 

*  The  Days  of  Jezebel  ’  is  a  drama  in  five  acts.  To 
action  begins  with  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets 
of  the  qiieen,  thence  proceeds  to  the  history  of  Elijah,  o 
destruction  of  the  propTiets  of  Baal  and  the  falw  accu»tion 
of  Naboth,  and  concludes  with  Elijah’s  denunciation  ^ 
to  Ahab  and  his  house.  In  the  conduct  of  the  dram»fh  o 
regard  is  paid  to  the  canons  of  art,  or  to  those  of  wnuoo® 
sense.  In  a  piece  of  this  order,  any  change  of  plao®  ^ 
defect — only  a  technical  one,  it  is  true,  and  2*? 

be  atoned  for  by  intrinsic  merit.  But  after  having 
scene  in  Jezebel’s  chamber,  and  made  the  minstrel  ^ 
take  leave,  the  author  has  no  right  to  make  his  ‘ 
speech  end  with  “peace,  here  is  the  grove.” 
outrage  on  the  dramatic  form  of  his  composition 
have  been  spared  had  Mr  Bayne  allowed  free 
sense  of  humour  he  may  possess.  We  speak  dou  » 
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more  regret  tliat  he  should  not  hare  studied,  before  writing 
his  play,  the  treatment  by  Baoine  of  the  story  of  Jeaebel’s 
da\:^hter.  There  he  would  have  found  the  keeping,  the 
decorum,  the  art,  in  short,  which  are  painfully  lacking 
here ;  ^d  if,  as  a  result  of  that  study,  *  Jezebel  *  had 
been  “  improved  **  altogether  away,  we  think'that  the  loss 
would  not  have  been  irreparable,  either  to  the  author  or  to 
the  public. 


,  ,ooh  sense.  Directly  after  “  the  grove  ”  the 
ciency  «  Jezebel’s  chamber— that  is,  to  where  we 

*  V  persons  present  are  Jezebel  and  Azim. 

SU’.noMh  speaks  this  solitary  couplet,  remarkable  for  ito 
LLte  indelicacy,  and  for  the  droll  reminiscence  which  xt 
conveys  of  a  scene  in  ‘  Borneo  and  Juliet : 

A*im  farewell,  the  hills  are  touched  with  bght. 

We  have  been  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  to-night. 

The  lyrical  effusions  of  the  minstrel  in  the  preceding 
^  M  ended  with  a  hymn  on  the  bridal  raptures  of 
^  deities.  Ahab  is  away,  and  Azim  is  his  lieutenant  in 
more  than  one  sense.  Such  is  Mr  Bayne’s  inadequate 
™  florlnff  of  that  element  in  the  character  of  Jezebel  which 
iHndicated  by  the  last  words  of  2  Kings  ix.  22. 

The  treatment  is  throughout  undramatic. 
long  narratives — one  of  forty  pages— and  there  is  an  ever 
recurring  jolt  of  episode, 
electicism  that  pervades  the  book 
OTasp  of  his  subject,  so  wide  is  I 
every  scrap  of  legend,  as  that  the  widow’s  son  was  Jonah, 
and  that  Dido  was  related  to  Jezebel.  Are  we  broi^ght  any 
nearer  to  the  fierce  Sidonian  when  we  are  told  that  she 
may  have  read  Homer  ?  To  the  precedent  of  Mr  Browning’s 
'  Saul  ’  we  are  indebted  for  the  long  vision  on  Horeb.  The 
ideutification  of  the  “still,  small  voice  ”  with  the  utterance 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  will  hardly  commend  itself  to 
readers  not  prepared  to  ignore  the  words  recorded  as 
spoken  by  the  voice  to  Elijah.  It  is  unlucky  that  the 
prophetic  insight  fails  just  at  the  American  civil  war — even 
at  that  point  it  is  so  obscnre  that  we  only  guess  at  the 
aHusioo  intended.  How  much  more  brief,  appropriate,  and 
effective  is  the  prophecy  in  *  Athalie  ’ !  But  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  ”  in  any  author  of 
note  for  such  a  **  lame  and  impotent  oonclosion  ”  as  brings 
the  play  to  a  close : 

£/t)uA,  Whilst  thou  art  quivering  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

While  ear  atifll  bears,  and  flesh  still  feels,  the  dogs 
Shall  rush  upon  thee,  reiid  thee,  tear  thy  flesh. 

And  drink  thy  blood. 

Jttehel.  Inhuman  savage,  peace  ! 

[Sktdrawt  a  iktffftr frmti  her  girdU  tmd Jiie»  mt  aHtmptmjjr 


.iOVKienily  the  work  of  am  author  whom  practice  ought  to 
make  s^lful  in  her  craft.  A  few  of  its  chapters  are  r 
dundant,  and  some  of  them  describe  scenes  and  phases 
i^aracter  with  which  Elliot  Qmeme  is  clearly  not  familiar 
have  already  been  described  by  more 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
his  hand  opened  -to  catch  gambling,  harse- betting,  and  money-raising  episodes  in 

which  Captain  Jlawkeswortii  and  Bully  Clayton  appear. 
Elliot  Graeme,  of  coarse,  has  no  personal  knowledge  of 
blacklegs.  If  she  had,  she  wonld  hardly  make  one,  in  the 
course  ^  a  quarrel  with  another,  say  to  him,  “  May  the 
foul  fiend  talre  you— if  you’re  not  already  his !  **  fntese 
are  common  failings  with  lady-novelists,  however,  and 
writers  of  the  rougher  kx  are  not  exempt  from  them  ; 
while  we  oould  point  to  many  sucoeesful  novels  in  which 
there  is  mnoh  less  true  and  tender  feeling,  and  mnoh  less  con¬ 
structive  skill,  than  Elliot  Gkaeme  shows  herself  to  he 
mistress  of.  We  hope  much  of  her  next  work. 

*  A  Novel  with  Two  Heroes  ’  has  only  one  real  hero,  an 
Arnold  Muller,  in  whose  career  the  reader’s  interest  never 
flags  ;  but  it  has  two  charming  heroines.  Arnold  Idnller  is  a 
good  and  original  study,  only  a  little  too  feminiDe  in  his 
manliness,  and  the  surroundings  of  his  life  give  us  a  fresh 
and  instructive  view  of  musical  sodety  in  a  Gorman  anu 
versity  town.  Mala  Bergmann,  his  master’s  daughter,  is 
excellently  drawn,  and  the  novelist  uses  lawful  cunning  in 
her  way  of  passing  from  minute  delineations  of  the  worl^g 
of  her  tender  little  heart  to  a  pathetic  unfolding  of  the 
process  by  which  it  is  broken.  In  i^reaable  oontrast  to  her 
is  Alice  Chesney,  the  other  herolnsi,  whose  story  brings  us 
to  England,  and  the  description  of  whose  home  associations 
famishes  a  lively  i^etoh,  tinged  here  and  there  with  a 
slight  vein  of  satire,  of  life  in  a  high  and  dry  English 
rectory.  The  portrait  of  the  rector  is  good  in  parts,  though 
the  favourable  Iqght  in  which  he  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  character  given  to  him 
in  its  earlier  parts.  Perhaps  most  oaore  of  all  has  been 
spent  by  the  authoress  in  the  description  of  the  young 
English  baronet  who  is  studying  in  Germany,  Sir  ]^bert 
Chesney ;  but  here  she  fails.  Though  there  are  plenty  of 
good-natnred  and  good-for-little  young  Englishmen  with 
long  pedigrees  and  purses  for  her  to  copy  from,  SUliot 
Graeme — perhaps  because  she  was  not  ooi^nt  to  copy— 
has  not  produced  at  all  a  good  picture  of  tbe  type. 

We  do  not  intend  to  teU  the  rather  intricate  plot  of  *  A 
Novel  with  Two  Heroes,’  as,  by  doing  so,  we  should  lesuen 
its  interest  to  those  who  have  yet  to  read  it.  It  is  better 
worth  readiqg  than  five  out  of  six  of  ithe  ordinary  novels  of 
the  day. 


There  are 


of  forty  pages 

This  is  one  result  of  ike  weak 

The  author  has  lost  all  I  competent  writers, 


that  the  Sidonian  lore  of  Mr  Ba3me  is  more 
■ban  his  reoollections  of  Shakeepeare.  In  ‘  Tom 
»  Miss  Western  reproaches  her  brother,— 
the  great  Milton  says,  your  ignoranoe  subdues 
’  — Fielding  adds  a  sly  note,  “  The  reader 
8,  subdue  his  own  patieoee  if  he  searches  for 
in  Mihon.”  A  like  result  would  ensue  from 
to  find  the  **  ripe  and  rot  ”  line  in  “  Hoaslet,^’ 
‘y»  instead  of  to  “  As  You  Like  It,”  it  is 


A  MAN’S  THOUGHTS. 

A  M<uCt  Tkmgkts.  By  J.  Hem  Frivirall,  Aatiior  of  *  Tbe  Gentle 
Xife.*  Saoipaon  Low  «nfl  Co. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  snfficient  reason  for  the  publication 
of  such  a  book  as  this.  It  oontains  two  dozen  chaptmrs,  made 
out  of  newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  and  strung  together 
with  a  slender  thread  of  oonneotioa.  If  an  author  has 
DO  other  reeoBHnendation,'”  says  Mr  Friswell,  **  he  may  at 
least  elaim  to  be  A  MAN.”  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  authors,  vrithout  oeasing  to  be  men,  shall,  before  they 
pubiirii  their  thoughts  to  the  worid,  see  that  they  are  a 
little  better  worth  heeding  than  the  thoughts  of  o^inM'y 
peojde.  Mr  IVisereli  hns  not  done  this.  Use  has  made 
him  more  familiar  with  the  tricbs  of  'book-making  ttran 
ordinary  people,  but,  save  in  thia  respect,  his  work  is  jxutt 
about  as  trivial,  faulty,  oommonplace,  and  impertinent  at 
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would  be  the  work  that  one  might  reasonably  expect  from 
any  chance  person  picked  up  in  the  streets  and  told  to  spin 
out  his  thoughts  "  through  318  pages.  Such  a  person 
would  probably  affect  to  know  everything,  and  really  know 
nothing,  and  the  result  of  his  literary  exploit  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  and  ignorant  talk,  utterel 
pompously  and  ungrammatically.  Mr  FriswelPs  book  does 
not  exactly  answer  to  that  description ;  but  it  is  tolerably 
representative  of  thoroughly  commonplace  and  useless 
**  man’s  thoughts.”  The  wisdom  of  the  whole  book  may 
be  shown  by  extracting  two  sentences.  Of  course  Mr 
Friswell  has  something  to  say  about  the  social  question  ” 
that  interests  Mr  Odger  and  Mr  Helps,  Sir  John  Pakington 
and  Mr  Scott  Bussell  alike ;  and  how  does  he  settle  the 
metter  ?  **  Bemember,”  he  says,  the  labourer  is  worthy 

of  his  hire,  and  he  who  withholds  that  proper  hire  from 
him  is  accursed ;  and  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  such  perilous  stuff,  talked  by  political  econo¬ 
mists,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  materialists,  and 
have  had  not  the  fear  of  God,nor  thestudy  of  Hislaws  before 
their  eyes,  we  can  easily  see  what  the  labourer’s  hire  is. 
For  giving  to  the  world  his  assistance,  honestly,  in  the 
lowest  form  of  labour,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  healthy 
life,  room  to  breathe,  enough  to  eat,  enough  for  his  wife 
and  children,  and  sufficient  joy,  relaxation,  and  play  to 
keep  him  in  proper  health.”  What  more  is  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  after  that  ?  And,  in  like  manner,  with  as  much 
thoroughness  and  good  sense,  modesty  and  eloquence,  Mr 
Friswell  explains  and  settles  nearly  every  question  under 
the  sun. 


MABGABET  OF  ANJOU. 

The  Life  and  Time*  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Snnlm^  j 
Fyanee.  Bj  Mary  Ann  Hookham.  With  Portraito  wd 
tioni.  lu  Two  Volumes.  Tinsley. 

The  life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  courageous  but  unfor 
tunate  consort  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  is  remarkable  -  and 
Mrs  Hookham  has  detailed  it  with  commendable  patience 
and  industry.  But  she  is  occasionally  somewhat  tedious 
and  she  often  repeats  herself,  and  generally  attaches  too 
much  significance  to  unimportant  facts.  Queen  Margaret 
is  almost  hidden  by  the  crowd  of  actors  to  which  Mrs  Hook¬ 
ham  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce  us.  Her  work  would  be 
very  much  improved  if  the  narrative  were  compressed  into 
one  volume. 

The  earlier  half  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Queen 
Margaret’s  father,  Ben4  “the  Good,’*  King  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  whose  life  was  as  strange  and 
romantic  as  that  of  his  daughter.  By  turns  warrior,  poet, 
painter,  and  philosopher,  this  illustrious  prince,  the  last 
hero  of  the  old  chivalry,  only  needed  historians  worthy 
of  him  to  complete  his  glory.  Indeed,  as  the  author  of  the 
‘  History  of  Provence  *  remarks,  if  pains  were  taken  to 
collect,  in  the  different  provinces  which  ho  governed,  the 
anecdotes  and  actions  relating  to  him,  it  might  be  foucd 
that  his  character  would  be  a  worthy  parallel  to  that  cf 
the  renowned  Henry  IV.”  Margaret,  the  second  daughter 
of  Bend,  was  bom  at  Pont-^-Mousson  in  1429,  Sle 
was  educated  by  her  accomplished  mother  and  her  brother’s 
learned  preceptor,  Antoine  de  Salle,  and  gave  early  proofs 
of  those  great  abilities,  and  especially-  of  that  surpris  ng 
eloquence,  which  distinguished  her  in  after  life.  Before 
she  had  attained  her  fourteenth  year  she  was  affianced  to 
the  Count  of  Nevers,  but  the  marriage  never  took 
place;  and  in  the  year  1444  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  made 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Margaret  in  the  name  of  King 
Henry  VI.  of  England.  *'The  learning  and  surpassing 
charms  of  the  poor  but  unrivalled  daughter  of  King 
Bend,”  says  Mrs  Hookham,  **had  been  reported  to  the 
young  sovereign  of  England,  'who  was  anxious  to  enter 
into  the  endearing  restraints  of  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  marriage ;  ’  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  obtain  her 
hand.”  In  November  1444,  in  the  Church  of  St  Martin, 
at  Tours,  the  parties  were  affianced,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
acting  as  proxy  for  his  sovereign.  It  had  been  the 
custom  for  ages  to  give  a  dower  with  the  bride,  but 
King  Bene  was  at  this  time  in  such  extreme  poverty  that 
ho  not  unfrequently  became  dependent  on  the  liberality 
of  his  friends  and  relatives.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
now  a  necessity  for  the  son  of  Henry  V.  to  purchase 
his  consort  by  the  resignation  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou 
and  Maine.  However,  the  nation  wished  for  peace,  and 
Parliament  was  at  length  induced  to  grant  two  fifteenths  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  bringing  over  Margaret  and  to  pay 
for  the  coronation.  Mrs  Hookham  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  fetes  and  tournaments  to  commemora  e 
these  nuptials,  and  some  curious  details  of  the  expenses  o 
Margaret’s  progress  through  France,  which 
defrayed  by  King  Henry.  She  was  attended  by  the  Ear 
of  Suffolk  and  many  lords  and  ladies  of  title  an 
distinction,  who  had  gone  over  from  England  to  esco 
her  home.  The  salary  of  each  baron  and  baroness 
was  48.  fid. ;  of  each  knight  2s.  fid. ;  of  each  esquiw 
Is.  fid.;  and  of  each  valet  fid.  per  day.  On  f  ^ 
Noveml^r,  Queen  Margaret  was  conveyed  from  Cam 
to  Bouen  “  by  one  John  Oliver,  who  for  one  summerse 
for  his  conduct  by  -boat,  various  harness, 
and  stabling,  received  fis.  8d.”  Thence  she  was 
Oaen  for  38s.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  a 
Henry  could  raise  further  supplies  to  give  hia 
fitting  reception,  and  she  was  consequently  detain^  on 
Continent  for  several  months  after  her  espousals,  w  ore 
could  be  transported  into  England.  Such,  indew,  w 
destitution  of  the  Boyal  privy  purse  that  King  Henry 


produce  other  novels  that  are  very  much  better  than  this  one. 
If  she  desires  to  do  so,  however,  she  must  choose  more 
natural  and  less  hackneyed  plots,  and  develop  them  in  more 
artistic  and  original  ways,  than  we  find  in  '  Lil.’  A  good 
baby.farming  novel  might  contain  some  useful  and,  if  not  too 
realistic,  some  attractive  matter ;  but  the  disgusting  Mrs 
Daly  who  appears  in  '  Lil  ’  is  not  a  baby-farmer,  and 
excites  no  interest  at  all ;  while  we  fail  to  see  any 
proper  sequence  in  the  growth  of  character  in  the 
heroine,  who,  from  being  Mrs  Daly’s  drudge  and  butt, 
makes  herself  worthy  of  the  position  to  which  in  the 
end  she  proves  herself  entitled  by  birth.  Yet  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting  and  fairly  told  in  the  history  of  Lil. 
She  does  not  greatly  charm  us  as  we  see  her  reading  up 
political  economy  in  the  back-room  of  Mr  Brown,  the 
second-hand  bookseller,  though  Mr  Brown  himself  is  not 
badly  sketched ;  but  she  makes  friends  with  the  reader 
further  on.  The  way  in  which,  after  she  has  escaped 
from  Mrs  Daly,  her  foster-mother,  she  conducts  herself  as 
the  companion  of  a  blind  old  lady,  is  described  with  some 
freshness  and  tact ;  and  the  best  parts  of  the  book  are  those 
in  which,  after  becoming  a  fine  lady  instead  of  a  gutter- 
child,  she  conducts  herself  towards  the  friends  of  her  old  life. 
This  is  told  so  prettily  that  we  can  forgive  the  abeurdity  of 
the  plot.  Belgravia  and  Bethnal-green  do  not  really 
shake  hands  as  they  do  in  ‘  Lil ;  ’  but  we  wish  they  did,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  wo  should  like  such  a  story  as  this  to  be 
now  and  then  true.  In  Lil  the  authoress  has  drawn  a 
tolerably  successful  picture.  Better  still,  only  that  it  is 
too  much  of  a  mere  sketch,  is  the  sketch  of  Lady  Denman, 
the  proud  woman  who  would  rather  be  blamed  by  the 
world  than  defend  herself  by  revealing  the  faults  of  a  hus¬ 
band  whom  she  has  long  since  ceased  to  love ;  and  the  idea  of 
Miss  Poppy  Grey  is  so  good  that  we  can  forgive  the  clumsy 
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jjjg  jewels  and  plate  to  provide  for  the  unfortunate  Queen,  and  has  endeavoured  to  place  her 

obliged  0  p^^  requisites  for  his  marriage,  and  for  the  actions  before  us  in  the  most  favourable  light.  An  in- 

equipages  Queen.  When  the  necessary  funds  had  teresting  chapter  is  appended,  containing  a  review  of.  the 

corona  embassy  proceeded  to  the  shores  of  fifteenth  century,  in  which  are  traced  the  causes  of  the  Wars 

After  a  favourable  passage  the  Queen  arrived  at  of  the  Boses,  and  a  succinct  account  of  the  religion,  politics. 


»  j  ^fter  a  favouraoie  passage  vue  v^uoeu  amveu  mo  xvuacs,  auu  a  succincii  accouno  01  me  religion,  politics, 

^  ter  Castle,  where  the  first  interview  took  place  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  and  manners  and  customs  of 
porchester  »  ^  Henry  VI.  But  her  troubles  were  the  age  is  given. 

between  _ no  TTinerTTAnrxr  . 


^Ween  her  and  King  Henry  VI.  But  her  troubles  were 
♦  Vt  over  for  Mrs  Hookham  informs  us  that  King  Henry 
obliged  to  make  considerable  additions  to  the  wardrobe  HOLME  LEE’S  COUNTEF  STORIES, 

r/his  bride,  which  had  been  so  scantily  furnished  (owing  Country  Stories,  Old  and  New.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Holme 

to  the  indigence  of  the  Angevme  pnnce,  her  father),  that  Lee.  In  Two  Volumes.  Smith,  Eider,  and  Co. 

her  array  was  not  suitable  to  her  ™k  as  Queen  of  These  stories,  chiefly  reprinted  from  various  periodicals, 

England.”  Accordingly,  we  are  tmd,  in  the  quaint  Ian-  ^re  arranged  under  the  months  of  the  year.  Each  month 
jraage  of  the  period,  that  “  John  Pom,  a  valet,  was  sent  ©pens  with  a  sonnet,  which  is  followed  by  a  story  in  prose 

from  Southampton  to  London  with  three  horses,  to  fetch  Jjj  yefS0^  Qf  poetical  pieces,  the  sonnets  to 

Margaret  Chamberlayne,  tyre  maker,  to  be  conducted  into  months  are  by  far  the  best,  and  have  been,  we  should 
the  presence  of  our  lady,  the  Queen  ;  and  for  going  and  imagine,  a  labour  of  love  with  the  author.  It  is  for  her, 
returning,  the  said  Margaret  Chamberlayne  was  paid  there  indeed,  as  it  was  with  Wordsworth,  a  pastime  to  bo  bound 
bj  gift  of  the  Queen,  on  the  15th  of  April,  208.  Jq  sundry  moods 

At  last  all  obstacles  having  been  overcome,  the  Boyal  Within  the  sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground, 

pair  were  united  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  Priory  and  she  has  evidently  caught  her  inspiration  by  a  careful 
Church  of  South wyke,  near  Porchester.  In  the  beginning  of  study  of  poetry.  Some  of  her  lines,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
May  she  commenced  her  progress  to  the  capital,  and  all  memory,  so  picturesque  and  full  of  grace  are  they.  Thus, 
racks  of  her  new  subjects  eagerly  came  forward  to  welcome  m  the  opening  lines  on  January,  she  describes  **  the  hopeful 
their  Queen.  year  **  advancing 

The  chief  nobility  rivalled  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  Slow-paced  and  solemn  through  the  drifting  snow, 

equipages  and  their  tokens  of  respect,  bringing  their  retainers  ,  w 
and  serrants  in  liveries,  and  exhibiting  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  ^ 

possible.  They  wore  in  their  caps  and  bonnets,  in  compliment  to  White  lily  crowned  and  clad  in  ’broidered  green. 

the  Queen,  the  humble  Marguerite,  or  daisy,  which  seemed  even  It  is  however,  unfair  to  pick  out  lines  from  the  sonnets 

beautiful  queen  herself ;  and,  as  the  poet  writes,-  and  so  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  context,  and  we 

“  Of  either  sex,  who  doth  not  now  delight  will  leave  them  to  our  readers  to  be  read  in  their  entirety. 

“  To  wear  the  daisy  for  Queen  Marguerite  ?  ”  The  stories  in  verse  are  far  inferior  to  the  sonnets  as 

This  little  flower,  chosen  by  the  Queen,  was,  indeed,  a  true  regards  both  execution  and  sentiment.  Certainly  this 
emblem  of  her  conjugal  fidelity ;  for  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  •  ?  •  -a  x  j  ai  a  ax  •  ^  x  /  ta 

rude  tempests  of  her  after  life,  her  constancy  to  her  husband,  ^fenonty  may  be  due  partly  to  their  form,  but  after 
and  his  fortunes,  remained  unshaken.  making  every  allowance  for  this,  we  cannot  understand 

The  authorities  and  livery  companies  of  the  city  also  came  out  how  the  same  author  could  have  written  both  the  sonnets 

tD  meet  Queen  Margaret,  as  well  as*  many  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  stories.  She  seldom  rises,  indeed,  in  these  last 
inese  were  dressed  in  blue  gowns  and  red  hoods,  with  sleeves  x  ax  j  n  j*  ‘a  r  ax  a  a  j  ix  a 

emkroidered,  each  of  them  with  some  device,  expreisive  of  their  mediocrity  of  the  stereotyped  album  poet, 

art  or  trade,  by  which  they  might  be  known.  By  this  equestrian  the  verses  are  too  frequently  rough  and  faulty, 

^ocession  the  new  Queen  and  her  escort  were  conducted  through  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  that  entitled  “  Sir  Ralph  and 
^^uthwark  to  the  city,  and  lodged  in  the  bishop’s  palace,  near  St  Lady  Jean,”  apparently  a  versified  mediaeval  legend. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  capital,  the  Qneen  was  greeted  by  Throughout  this^ory,  indeed,  a  genuine  poetic  feeling  is 


equipages  and  their  tokens  of  respect,  bringing  their  retainers 
and  serrants  in  liveries,  and  exhibiting  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
possible.  They  wore  in  their  caps  and  bonnets,  in  compliment  to 
the  Queen,  the  humble  Marguerite,  or  daisy,  which  seemed  even 
more  surprisingly  to  have  started  into  notice  and  esteem  than  the 
beautiful  queen  herself ;  and,  as  the  poet  writes, — 

‘‘  Of  either  sex,  who  doth  not  now  delight 
“  To  wear  the  daisy  for  Queen  Marguerite  ?  ” 

This  little  flower,  chosen  by  the  Queen,  was,  indeed,  a  true 
emblem  of  her  conjugal  fidelity ;  for  amidst  the  misfortunes  and 
rude  tempests  of  her  after  life,  her  constancy  to  her  husband, 
and  his  fortunes,  remained  unshaken. 

The  authorities  and  livery  companies  of  the  city  also  came  out 
to  meet  Queen  Margaret,  as  well  as*  many  of  inferior  rank. 


.bo.,  of  welcome  ;mamUo«e.-conly.  end  eumptuois?  There  ^ 

were  reprcKoted  gode  and  goddUeee,  angels,  and  ancient  worthies!  Unfortunately  m  the  most  solemn  part  oocors 

artw?  J  Virtues,  personified,  were  seen  issuing  forth  from  verse  : 

aninciai  woods  and  temples,  constructed  of  pasteboard  and  other  Dark  flows  the  river  under  the  shore, 

■msy  materials,  and  were  made  to  recite  the  praises  of  Queen  With  a  rush  and  an  angry  swell — 

On*?*^*^  ®  scattered  flowers  and  garlands  at  her  feet.  What  whispers  it,  Nellie,  “O,  nevermore. 

London  Bridge  she  was  greeted  by  the  most  Hope  for  the  hopeless,  O,  nevermore !  ” 

^naid  of  the  famous  pageants  prepared  for  her  by  her  Like  the  echo  of  dying  knell. 

hondonVridir  n  pageant,  erected  at  t^  foot  of  Here  it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  of  **  Nellie  ”  as 

«««,.  The  representation  of  Peace  and  (k)neU,->  and  the  effect  is  harassing. 

**  Ingredimini  et  replete  terram  ”  short  prose  stories  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us 

pageant  was  pfaced,  representing  f  owe  the  average,  m  regards  style  at  M  evente.  They 

Sll  a  Conduit,  in  Cheapside,  arecit^  »re  homely  tales,  mostly  of  the  count^-Mde,  amatory  and 

^  was  made,  and  » the  five  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins  ”  Paatoral,  Md  are  told  with  much  simphcity.  There  is  no 
I-astly,  atthcCrossintheCheape  “the  f“aationahsm  about  them  but  they  are  none  the  worse  ’ 
Jerusalem,”  and  at  St  Paul's  Gate,  “  the  ^neral,  ®‘°"®®  predominate,  as  we  might  eij^t, 

ZZTvi  jo-fg^ent,"  were  represented,  these  *’*®  “"O'  d  live 

S?  wh’JIt  ®  appropriate  versus  from  f'appily  ever  mterwards.  The  author  eindent  y  teks  Me 

pen  Of  the  noet  Lvdrtafsa  a  faiJxrl  j.- j _  as  she  finds  it.  and  does  not  smooth  over  dimculties  in 


though  the  hero  and  heroine  do  not  always  marry  and  live 
happily  ever  afterwards.  The  author  evidently  takes  life 
as  she  finds  it,  and  does  not  smooth  over  diflSculties  in 


tlwooshth.  X*’®®v^y'^8®‘®-  After  her  splendid  progress  ®»>be  finds  it,  and  does  not  smootn  over  aimouitie.  m 
•ke  Z.  ‘'‘*®  conducted  to  the  Towerf  where  *?*®  .?*“® 


•«rsmamedtor  onedav  Thertell„w.^  ri,r,.~;.r„,^^  perhaps  unduly  in  stories  meant  for  recreation,  on  the 

^  frequently  to  bear,  chiefly  through  the  misconduct  of  the 

r/7V“®®*®“*  illustration  of  Mrs  Hookham’s  ®‘re?g®r-  H®r  volumes,  however,  in  spite  of  all  short- 
Wi,  ,w,®^‘‘®f  of  treating  it.  Margaret’s  after-  c°““gs  »re  ple^t  contnbutions  to  the  hght  hterature 
’’■e  ‘*®  history  of  England,  of  the  season,  and  will  while  away  many  a  dull  hMt-hour 

Psriod  of  !.!  “®"®rer,  follows  her  heroine  through  her  ‘1*®  seaside  m  the  coming  antumn  months.  We  heartily 
“‘"ie  eonu!!“*“?-y.l  her  gallant  conduct  in  that  r^ommend  them  to  onr  readers  as  containing  much 

bn^gs  h  England  for  so  many  pleasant  food  for  reflection. 

^ower,  whithpf  oif  x^^/®  us  as  a  prisoner  in  that  same 

jQ  much  ^  conveyed  in  happier  times  THE  MISTRESS  OF  LANODALE  HALL. 

JJ*  kUtory  witlf^*^^  ceremony,  and  finally  closes  The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall.  By  Rosa  K.  Kettle.  Samuel 
jje  Chateau  de  account  of  her  melancholy  end  at  Tinsley. 

hookham  has  |  ^“P^®***"®*  ou  the  soil  of  France.  Mrs  *  The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall  *  is  one  of  those  touching 
c  ear  y  summed  up  the  character  of  the  and  simple  stories  that  appear  so  like  real  life.  It  is  very 


as  containing  much 


THE  MISTRESS  OF  LANODALE  HALL. 

The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall.  By  liosa  K.  Kettle.  Samuel 
Tinsley. 

*  The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall  *  is  one  of  those  touching 
and  simple  stories  that  appear  so  like  real  life.  It  is  very 
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wonid  scarcely  imagine  to  be  possible.  It  can  ncvei 
interest  ef  the  farmer  that  the  men  he  employs  shou 
wise  than  healthy,  intelligent,  comfortable,  and  conte 
interest,  if  he  only  knew  it,  that  they  should  be  well  i 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  well  educated* 
yidual  and  national  prosperity  are  reconcilable  with  t 
of  justice  and  brotherly  kindness,  nor  can  they  safe 
any  other  foundation. 

Another  half-social,,  half-political  article  of  so 
is  on  “  Irish  Character,*’  by  Mr  O’Connor  Moi 
Contemporary  ;  and  another,  which  is  certainly  m 
is  by  Dr  Littledale,  on  “  The  Beligioua  Ed 


pretty,  and  prettily  written,  though  we  cannot  say  much  for 
the  authoress’s  descriptive  powers  with  regard  to  scenery. 

It  tells  how  the  mistress  of  Langdale  Hall,  from 
being  a  proud,  unapproachable,  and  unforgiving  woman, 
becomes,  by  the  influence  of  a  loveable  child  whom  she 
adopts,  and  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  woman  she  most 
hates,  k  noble,  yet  humble  creature.  Maud  Langdale  had, 
in  her  first  years  of  maidenhood,  dearly  loved  Frank  Lang¬ 
dale,  her  cousin,  but  he  preferred  to  her  dark  beauty 
^‘the  fair-haired  Marina,  the  waif  saved  from  the  waves,” 
and  this  insult  to  her,  as  Maud  considers  it,  was  never 
forgiven  by  this  haughty  woman  until  after  her  rival’s 
death.  The  great  point  in  the  story- is  the  heirship  of 
Langdale  Hall.  Frank  Langdale  is  to  succeed  Maud  in  its 
possession,  and  she,  from  sheer  vindictiveness,  wishes  to 
keep  it  from  him  as  long  as  she  can.  Taking  a  fancy 
to  his  youngest  child,  fondly  called  “the  little  one,” 
she  makes  a  will,  giving  “  the  little  one  ”  a  life-interest 
in  the  property.  Frank  Langdale  will  not  let  her 
4idopt  the  child  wbo  had  stirred  her  heart,  after  so  many 
yeaflPi  of  bittenieae,  but.  at.  length  “  the  little  one  ”  goes  to 
see  her,  unknown  to  her  parents,  and  never  returns  home, 
being  made  prisoner  by  Maud.  So  incensed  is  Frank 
Langdale,  that  he  shuts  his  house  and  heart  against  his 
runaway  little  daughter,  and  forbids  any  communication 
with  her.  When  Marina  dies,  and  “  the  little  one”  has 
grown  to  womanhood,  the  feud  between  the  Langdale 
families  comes  to  an  end,. and  Maud  alters  her  former  unkind 
will  in  favour  of  her  cousin. 


ensue  on  themselves,  by  making  the  women  whom  they 
influence  toys  and  automata,  and  then  being  reacted  on 
by  the  very  natures  they  have  cramped,  till  their  own 
powers  and  horizon  dwindle  too.”  Such  language  as  thu 
is,  especially  when  it  comes  from  a  clergyman,  very  refresh¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  promise  Dr  Littledale  that  the  better 
education  of  women  will  help  to  revive  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  ;  it  may  be  that,  instead  of  making  the  preach¬ 
ing  in  church  attractive  to  men  aa  well  as  to  women,  it  will 
i  draw  women  as  well  as  men  from  the  church.  But  surely 
it  is  an  additional  and  very  welcome  argument  for  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  that  it  will  promote  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  parsons. 

Besides  the  articles  we  have  referred  to,  the  *  Contem¬ 
porary  ’  contains  a  short  but  very  valuable  paper,  by  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  on  “  Mr  Martineau  oa  Evolution,”  in 
which  Mr  Martineau’s  arguments  against  some  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  in  *  First  Principles  ’  are  refuted  ;  and  a  translation 
of  the  eloquent  address  on  “  The  Besults  of  the  Science  of 
Language,”  lately  delivered  by  Professor  lifaz  Muller  at 
Strasburg. 

Among  miscellaneous  magazine-articles^  the  most  attrac- 
tive  is  a  remarkably  fresh  and  pungent  little  account  of 
“Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,”  by  Professor  Henry 
Morley,in  the  'Fortnightly.*  “  We  may  go  to  see  pictures 
at  the  Academy,”  says  Mr  Morley,  “  with  any  one  of  three 
objects.  We  may  go  to  see  the*  works  of  men  whose 
names  have  been  before  the  public  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation  ;  to  regret  that  such  men  do  not  paint  for  ever, 
know  that  some  are  dead,  and  inform  our  neighbours  that 
we  shall  never  see  their  like  again.  We  may  go*  to  look  at 
the  commonplace  work,  which  is  always  plentiful  in  art,  ia 
literature,  in  tailoring  and  candleatick-makii^ ;  we  may  fix 
our  minds  upon  that,  sigh  over  it  as  men  superior  to  all 
we  survey — or  choose  to  see — and  say  that  art  is  gomg  to 
the  dogs,  that  there  never  was  such  a  dull  Exhibition  as 
this  is,  which  is  what  we  said  last  year  of  the  last,  and 
shall  say  of  the  next  when  its  turn  comes.  Or  we  may  go 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOR  JUNE. 

To  Mr  Harrison’s  essay  on  “  The  Monarchy,”  in  the 
For^ighily^  which  is  m  every  way  the  most  important  of 
this  month’s  magsaine  articles,  we  have  referred  in  another 
column.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  it  is  Senor  Castelar’s 

The  Republican  Movement  in  Europe,”  eloquent  and 
truthful  after  a  fashion,  but  with  rhapsody  and  sentiment 
in  place  of  the  English  writer’s  shrewdness  and  invective. 
Heaor  Oastelar’s  treatise,  however,  of  which  only  the  first 
portion  is  here  printed,  will  be  a  valuable  illustration,  not 
cnly  of  his  own  temper,  but  of  the  Republicanism  that 
most  favour  on-  the  Ckmtinent. 

Current  politics  are  discussed  this  month  only  by  Block- 
wood^  in  which  there  is  the  usual  article  against  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  ;  and  by  Fraser,  which  contains  a  vigorous  attack,  by 
Mr  T.  G.  Bowles,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  Alahamw  claims.  In  the  same  magazine, 
however,  one  branch  of  theoretical  politics  is  discussed  by 
Mr  Herbert  Stack,  who,  writing  on  “  The  Duties  of  the 
State,”  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  Paternal  Government 
notions  that  are  held  by  dootrioaixas  as  dissimilar  as  Mr 
Helps  and  Mr  Scott  Russell.  Very  much,  more  welcome  is 
another  ‘  Fraaei  *  article,  on  “  The  Agricultural  Strike,”  in 
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new  anecdotes  and  some  newly-published  eleven  neat  and  cheap  monthly  volumes.  The  first  contains 

contains  so  the  Lives  of  Philosophers  of  the  Time  of  George  III. ; 

letters  of  jg  chiefly  occupied  with  criticisms  of  the  second  the  “  Men  of  Letters,*’  and  in  the  third  is  to 

^re  exhibitions  of  the  new  season.  Its  steel  en-  be  given  the  first  series  of  “  Statesmen.”  We  shall  hope 
the  pictu  ^  ^  Lamb,”  by  Campotosto,  hereafter  to  make  this  reprint  an  excuse  for  saying  some- 

First  Voyage,”  by  Frank  Stone,  and  two  angels*  thing  about  Lord  Brougham’s  own  place  among  men  of 

hLi^  ti^gjj  from  Baffaelle’s  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.”  letters,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  re- 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK  The  ”  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,”  under  the  able 

iNDwa  6.  editorship  of  Dr  Roberts  and  Dr  Donaldson,  of  which  four 

Aidine  VoK  I.  mid  II.  (Fcap.  »vo,’  pp.  ar,  volames  have  been  published  in  each  of  the  past  six  years, 

of  the  Writing,  of  the  “  completed  by  a  second  volume  of  The  WrUings  of 
cbri  ^  ^  xxirr.  origin  Contra  Ceisnin.  Origen,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Early  Liturqies 

«  X  m  1,  ^  should  be  alike  grateful  for  every  competent 

SSwoM^i?’  K'turlii  Sclent  and  o^nerii  effort,  such  as  this,  to  familiarise  all  readers  with  its 
w"ort/i fl‘‘“i  IL  literature.  The  series  U  to  be  to  some  eatent  continmd  by 

Broo^»®«  ®  4.jg  4g j  ^  and  c.  Black.  a  Bew  translation  of  the  works  of  St  Augustine  and  of 

■BiJiiK.  *•  ‘"e  «*•  Chrysostom. 

. la^SitSD  w*R-^Tii.  Or..t  Lon.  i.and :  s  Nsmtire  of  TmToi  Mr  Biohard  Morris’s  edition  ot  Chaucer,  in  the  "  Aldine 

Poets,”  U  likely  to  be  the  best  within  reach  of  ordinary 


issue  from  stereotyped  plates,  it  is  enough  at  present  to 
notice  the  fact  of  its  appearance. 


Othw  D< 
T.  Clirt. 


AwSd  — Interladai.  (Grown  8vo,  pp.  vlii,  108,  »a)  Blackwood. 
♦Airfn.  Ainw.  Traioin*  Lewon.  in  Natural  Science  and  General 


!  Letter,  of  the  Time  of  George 

"‘'"Vm  /Pwriwn  Svo- dd.  vll.  a.  and  C.  Black.  —  — w  v**  mso  wwiAo  ui  ow  aukubviuo  auu  ui 

♦Bfwrnl.^  Robert.— Flone  at  the  Fair.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  171,  6^)  Chrysostom. 

-  • jErtie  Great  Lone  isand :  a  NarraUre  of  Travel  Mr  Richard  Morris’s  edition  of  Chaucer,  in  the  "  Aldine 

P®®**.”  “  IJ^dy  to  be  the  best  within  reach  of  ordinary 
CiMcn  I  Book  of  Bird..  From  the  Text  of  readers  and  students.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  identicid 

^•^gyaerJone..  In  Four  Volume..  VoL  III.  (4U>.  pp.  rill,  31*.  7.. 6d.)  .  ,  ,  ..  .  foofi  w 


•ConiMtoMohn,  MlsceUaneou.  Writing,  of.  Edi^  by  J.  A.  Sym^da 

^  im  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  8.  Smith.  In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  Ixxi, 
S35u  491. 28..)  Longmans. 

The  Foot  and  it.  Covering.  Second  Edition.  (Feap.8vo, 
DO  xxviii.2S7.)  Hardvricke. 

of  Holr  Thoughts,  arranged  a*  Private  Meditation,  before  a  FIrrt 
^'^^mmunlon.  S^nd  Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Tkom.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.  66, 28.  6d.)  William,  and  Norgate. 
EdocstloB  Lecture,  oa.  Delivered  before  the  College  of  Preceptors  in 
1871.  ’  Vol.  I,  (8vo,  pp.  76,  42,  89,  3a)  C.  F.  Hodgron  and  Son. 

Fiirlleld  Orehlds,  The:  an  Introduction  to  the  History,  Structure,  and 
Coltivstlon  of  Orchideou.  IMant. ;  with  a  Copious  Glossary  of  the 
Si^iSeation.  of  the  Names,  and  a  Descriptive  Catalo^e  of  the 
Spedw  and  Varieties  cultivated  by  Messrs  James  Brooke  and  Co. 
(8fo.  pp.  vli,  128.)  Bradbury,  Evans,  and  Co. 

Finch,  A  Ifilley.— On  the  Inductive  Philosophy;  including  a  Parallel 
brtaeen  Lord  Baoon  aad  A.  Ck>mte  as  Philosophers.  With  Notes 
and  Authorities.  (8vo,  pp.  xvi,  83,  5a)  Longmans. 

Frv,  Danby  F— The  Law  relating  to  Vaccination;  comprising  the 
Vsecination  Acts,  and  the  Instructional  Circulars.  Orders,  and  Regu* 
lationa  iaaoed  by  Authority.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index. 
Fifth  E^tion.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  223.)  Knight  and  Co. 

•Gairdaer,  James,  Edited  by. — Tne  Puston  Letters.  A  New  Edition,  conr 
taininf  apwsrds  of  Four  Hundred  Letters,  Ac.,  Hitherto  Unpublished. 
Vol.  I.  (Fcsp.  8vo,  pp.  cl,  554.  7s.)  Edward  Arber. 

^over,  Charles  R— The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India  (Royal  Svo, 
pp.  xxvlli,  299.)  Trllbner. 

Graat,  Jamea— Only  an  Ensign :  a  Tale  of  the  Retreat  from  CabuL 
(Feq>.  Svo,  pp.  4:38, 2a)  Routledge. 

Hal  and  I.  In  Four  IhJ’ts.  By  the  Survivor.  (Fcap.  Svo,  n>.  139.) 
Elliot  Stock. 

Head,  Sir  Francis.— Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Bart.  (Crown Svo, 
I^i»,88.)  Morray. 

Hence  These  Tetra  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  305, 
306, 291^1s.  6d.)  Bentley. 

Johnatone,  Wm.— Under  Which  King?  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  308,  10a  6d.) 
Tinaley  Brothers. 

Mark  Twahi’a  Sketches.  Selected  and  Revised  by  the  Author.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
„  PM®,  2i.)  Routledge. 

*  la)^ — ^  Curious  Dream  and  other  Sketches.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  150,  * 

*Hendel8sohn-Bartholdy,  Dr  Karl.— Goethe  and  Mendelssohn  (18SI-18SI) 
Inmslated,  with  Additions,  by  M.  E.  von  Glehn.  W’ith  Portraits 
sad  Facsimile,  and  Letters  by  Mendelsaohn  of  Later  Date.  (Crown 
P**-  5s.)  Macmillan. 

Mooertjr  A..^ur  Father  and  bis  Laws.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  99,  9a  6d.) 
p  .  Smith  Elder,  and  Co. 

”•  t^l®>fd.— Hermann  A gha ;  an  Eastern  Narrative.  In  Two 
Pmm'  .(Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  307,  320,  ISs.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

by.— The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
Shtti  Carey.  (Oown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  626,  Ss.  6d.)  Routledge. 

Lecture  on  Science  and  Rev^atlon.  Second  Edition. 

)  Longmans. 

thi  »  *turai  Painting  of  the  Dutch  School.  By 

S'  ‘Desperate  Remedies.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
Wart  ^6,  21  ai)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Manuel  tor  Sportsmen  on  the  Field.  (Crown 
Bradbury  and  Evans. 

HenW  vV  Edited  by.— Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  King 

nniW  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Bekynton.  Published 

(Hovai  ail  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

'  8vo,  pp.  ocxi,  295,  432,  20s.)  Longmans. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Sir  / ^  learn  that  a  comprehensive  memoir  of 

the  m  **  "“fSoyne  is  being  prepared  by  his  son-in-law.  In 
■Sttre  afterwards,  Sir  Francis  Head’s  Sir  John 

epitome  of  the  life  and  services  of 
liardlr  **1  ’  ^  welcome  to  many  readers.  This  pamphlet, 

hut  much  more  nreoise.  than  a  newsnaner 


with  the  costlier  issue  that  appeared  in  1866,  but  Mr 
Morris  has  made  some  alterations  and  additions  that  add 
to  its  value.  The  first  volume  contains  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s 
life  of  the  poet,  and  his  essay  on  **  the  language  and  versi¬ 
fication  of  Chaucer,”  with  some  additions  by  Mr  Skeat ;  a 
copious  glossary,  and  appendices  on  Chaucer’s  pronunciation^ 
by  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis,  on  the  genuineness  of  *  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,*  and  on  the  scheme  of  the  order  of  *  The 
Canterbury  Tales,*  ”  by  Mr  Furnival.  The  second  volume 
contains  the  first  portion  of  ‘  The  Canterbury  Tales,*  and 
the  series  is  to  be  completed  in  four  other  volumes. 

A  very  cheap  and  well-printed  ^ition  of  Carey’s  P  ope*« 
Homer  has  been  issued  by  Messrs  Routledge.  The  same 
publishers  have  issued  a  tolerably  complete  edition  of 
Mark  Twain’s  Sketches ^  as  well  as  a  selection  from  them 
entitled  A  Carious  Dream  and  other  Sketches.  The 
preface  to  the  former  volume  is  characteristic  of  this 
very  amusing  author  : 

If  I  were  to  sell  the  reader  a  barrel  of  molasses,  and  be,  instead 
of  sweetening;;  his  substantial  dinner  with  the  same  at  judicious 
intervals,  should  eat  the  entire  barrel  at  one  sitting,  and  then 
abuse  me  for  making  him  sick,  I  would  say  that  he  dMcrvedto  ba 
made  sick  for  not  knowing  any  better  how  to  utilise  the  blessings 
this  world  affords.  And  if  I  sell  to  the  reader  this  volume  of 
nonsense,  and  he,  instead  of  seasoning  his  graver  reading  with  a 
chapter  of  it  now  and  then,  when  his  mind  demands  such  relaxa¬ 
tion,  unwisely  overdoses  himself  with  several  chapters  of  it  at  a 
single  sitting,  he  will  well  deserve  to  be  nauseated,  and  he  will 
have  nobody  to  blame  but  himself  if  be  ia.  There  is  no  more  sin 
in  publishing  an  entire  volume  of  nonsense  than  there  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  candy  store  with  no  hardware  in  it.  It  lies  wholly  with  the 
customer  whether  be  will  injure  himself  by  means  of  either,  or 
will  derive  from  them  the  benefits  which  they  will  afford  him  if  he 
uses  their  possibilities  judiciously. 

Some  very  useful  matter  is  contained  in  a  volume  of 
Lectures  on  Education,  which  includes  three  lectures  on 
”  The  Science  and  Art  of  Education  ”  by  Mr  Joseph  Payne, 
two  on  ”  The  Teaching  of  the  English  Language  ”  by  tha 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  and  three  on  **  The  Teaching  of  the 
Classics  ”  by  Dr  Jacob. 

Mr  Elley  Finch's  very  interesting  Discourse  on  the 
Inductive  Philosophy  was  delivered  last  November  to  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society,  and  reported  in  our  columns  at 
the  time.  It  is  now  supplemented  by  notes  that  fill  nearly 
half  the  volume. 

The  third  volume  of  CasselVs  Book  of  Birds,  which  is 
appearing  in  weekly  numbers,  is  as  good  as  its  forerunners. 
About  half  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  an  account  of  the 


more  precise,  than  a  newspaper  various  birds  here  grouped  as  searchers  **  because  **  they 
tK*  hero’s  career  during  a  public  life  of  are  principally  characterised  by  the  conditions  under  which 

^^Q«trate  and  is  full  of  dates  and  notes  that  they  procure  their  food,  viz.,  by  searching  for  it  in 

1^0  ge/  ^  ““Ifitary  history  of  England  during  more  than  situations  where  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  diligent 
hai*d°****  ^  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Francis  investigation  or  laborious  exertion;”  honeysuckers  and 

P**T>08e  work  with  good  taste  and  honest  humming-birds,  woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  and  hornbills 

Lagj.’  ,  being  among  the  number.  The  other  half  treats  of 

^  published  the  first  volume  of  a  collected  gallinaceous  and  cursorial  birds.  Professor  Rymer  Jones 
Works,  and  now  the  second  has  very  judiciously  adapted  the  text  of  Dr  Brehm,  and 
lore  U8.  Xhis  edition  is  to  be  completed  in  the  work  is  profusely  and  very  prettily  illustrated. 
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THE  EXAMINER 


NEW  WORKS 


^PHE  EXAMINEE  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
JL  tince  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty>four  smaller  pages*  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  ‘^The  main  objects  of  Thk 
Examinbr  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  ^  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
Tub  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  naade  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  9  Wellington-street,  Stmnd,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3s.  9tl.  a  quarter. 


CONINGTON,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  by  H  J  8 
M.A.  EditedbyJ.A.8YMONDS.M.A.  2  v^s., 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WOTHTq 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  .  m 
graphical  Notice,  by  HELEN  TAYLOR.  S  vo1s!?8t?  * 

[In  a  few  days. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CHRONOLOQ-Y,  HISTORI 

CAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL.  By  B.  B.  WOODWARD  n  a 
and  W.  L.  R.  CATES.  8vo,  pp.  1,496,  double  columns  IT 


The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  Bv 

Baron  HUBNER.  Translated  from  the  Original  French  irith 
Author’s  sanction,  by  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINQHAM’.  2  Toh 
8to,  price  248. 

MEMOIR  and  CORRESPONDENCE  relating  to 

POLITICAL  OCCURRENCES  in  JUNE  and  JULY.  18Sf  the 
Right  Hon.  E.  J.  LITTLETON,  First  Lord  Hatherton.  K^tedtem 
the  Original  MSS.  by  HENRY  REEVE.  8to,  price  7s.  6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henrt 

HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  fcc.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  ThlM  Edition.  Post  8yo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

YARNDALE ;  an  Unsensational  Tale.  3  vols.,  post 

8vo,  price  218.  [In  a  few  dt^. 

The  JAPANESE  in  AMERICA.  By  Charles  Lanman, 

American  Secretary,  Japanese  Legation,  Washington.  Post  8to. 

[Just  ready. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  CALIFORNIA.  By  J.  G. 

PLAYER-FROWD.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

MY  WIFE  and  I  in  QUEENSLAND  ;  Eight  Years’ 

£xp(‘rienoe  in  the  Colony,  with  some  Account  of  Polynesian  Labour. 
By  CHARLES  11.  EDEN.  With  Map  and  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  price  9s. 

LIFE  in  INDIA.  By  E.  N.  C.  Braddon,  of  Lucknow, 

Oude.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURIS- 

PRUDENCE.  By  SHELDON  AMOS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  University  College,  London.  8vo,  price  ISs. 

.r  »  [On  Tuesday  next. 

ON  the  INDUCTIVE  PHILOSOPHY;  including  a 

Parallel  between  Lord  Bacon  and  A.  Comte  as  Philosophers.  By 
A.  ELLEY  FINCH.  8vo,  price  58. 

RESEARCHES  in  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  by 

3IEANS  of  RADIANT  HEAT;  a  Series  of  MemoJ^oollectc^  from 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.u.. 
F.E.8.  8VO.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS, 

and  ORNAMENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  JOHN  KVAJUS, 
F.R.8  ,  F.S.A.  8vo,  with  8  Plates  and  476  Sstant 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY,  or  SCIENCE 

Of  MAN,  based  on  Modern  Research.  By  CHAELM 
Author  of  *  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity.’  Crown  8vo,  price  . 

SCIENCE  and  REVELATION;  a  Leotnre.  ByJAWa 

STUART.  M.A.  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  Trin.  CoU.,  uaniaw. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  28., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘EXAMINER.’ 

CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities;  “The  Woman 
Ouestion;”  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War;  Women  and 
Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  I’romlse;  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women  ;  Mothers’  Wrongs. 

The  “  I’npers  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’’’  and  entitled  ‘’The 
Woman  Question,”  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  sliort,  are  enfinently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  mucli  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

R.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


^HE  increased  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  goods 
•JL  afforded  by  the  New  Postal  Arrangements  enable  us  to  represent,  by 
means  of  I’atterns,  the  whole  of  our  exteusive  stock  of  Foreign  and  British 
Silks. 

A  Case  of  Patterns  of  every  reliable  description  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks, 
both  in  Black  and  Coloured,  from  60s.  to  £20  the  dress,  forwarded  by  post 
on  application.  _ 

DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON, 
AND  QUAI  ST  CLAIR,  LYONS. 

Our  NEW  FASHION  BOOK  is  now  ready,  containing  Engravings, 
Descriptions,  and  Estimates  of  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Costumes,  Mantles, 
Jlillinery,  Ac.  Post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 


Chemical 

F.C.8., 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTANT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-puisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY.  1  Great  Wiuchesler-strect  buildings 


AIR  and  RAIN ;  the  Beginnings  ol 

Climatology.  By  R.  ANGUS  SMITH,  rh.D., 

With  8  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  248. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  I 

II  ART  WIG.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  W 
including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo,  price  218. 

The  ORBS  ABOUND  US;  a  Series  of  Sketohesof 

Planets  and  Stars,  Comets,  Meteors,  and  Nebulse.  By  Rt  , 

A.  PROCTOR,  B.  A.,  Hon.  Sec.  K. A.8  •  1  voL,  daya 

FRANCIS  FRANCIS’S  BOOK  on  ANGLING i.® 

complete  Treatise  on  the  Art.  Third  Edition,  with  Portrai 
other  Plates.  Post  8vo,  price  15a. 

The  STRAINS  in  TRUSSES  compnted  by  “Wns 

Diligrams ;  with  20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  ^ 

M.  A.,  C.E.  Square  crown  8vo,  with  35  Woodcut  Wustiwt^j^^j^ 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


Parquet  Flooring  Manufactuukhs  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
TUB  Emperor,  and  all  tub  Courts,  Public  Buildings, 
AND  Museums  of  Gsumant. 


Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  tlic 

SOLE  A6ENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BER3ERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER- 


London 
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international  exhibition 

One  Shilling, 

on  Wednesdays ’(28.  td.),  and  on 

_ 

qPEjTdAILY  from  10  to  6. 

^ILITABY  band  daily  at  4. 

international 

L -M  S?  /h^S 

S.r»f f 

Ticket  Holden  add 
thdr  frienda  _ _ _ 

n  international 

IJ  fxhibition.-evening  pro- 
upvADES  Season  Ticket  Holders  admitted 
Ticket  Holders  may  obtain  Tickets 
fS^thdrfrlends  at  lOs.  each  evening  at  the  Albert 
Hminicket  Offlce,  and  usual  Agents,  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  Season  Tickets.  K  U  .1 

TIfketi  for  the  first  Promenade  may  be  had  on 
and  after  Monday,  the  10th  of  June. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rpHE  ARTIZA.NS\  LABOURERS’, 
X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

AR01TRAT0R8.  LoCAL  COUNCIL. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Tlios.  Bazley,  M.P. 

Shaftesbury.  Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich-  John  Cheetham,  Esq.. 

to.  lateBI.P. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P^  W.  R.  (jallender,  jun., 

Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  profierty.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranty.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

OflSce :  1  Great  Ckillege  street  (ophite  the  House 
of  Lords),  M^tmiu.ster,  Loudon. 

Established  1810. 

/CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

KJ  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU- 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON.  • 


INTERNATIONAL  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL 
Jj  EXHIBITION.  —  SEASON  TICKETS : 
Omtlemen.  Two  Guineas :  Ladies,  One  Guinea. 
Miy  be  had  at  the  Albert  Hall  Ticket  OflSce,  and 
at  tne  usual  Agents. _ 

ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE, 

“Christ  Leaving  the  Pretorium.”  Size, 
a  feet  by  2i  feet.  “This  Is  oertainlv  my  most 
Impartant  work,  and  the  greatest  effort  of  my 
a&  life."— From  Letter  of  M.  Dord.  With  other 
pictures  at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond 
street.  From  10  to  6.  Admission,  Is- 

INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

1  WATEB-COLOURS.  —  The  THIRTY- 
EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  Now 
0^  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admission,  Is. ;  Cata- 
loenes,  6d.  Gallery,  5-3  Pallmall,  near  St  James’s 
Palace.  JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 

VTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

iX  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Phtsiciar— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-Inn  road.  King’s 
Croat,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  tiU 
Niue. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 

imperial  FIRE  INSURANCE 

•4.  COMP  ANT.  Eatablished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  18  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W’. 

Capital,  £1,600,000,  Paid-up  and  Invested. 
_ _  £700^000. 

T)H®NIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

biUhed*!^*  ^’baring  cr<)8s.  London.  Esta- 

j^mpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements, 
insurances  effected  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

provincial 

•treet  gland,  Bishopsgatc- 

London, 

<»f I’l^vincial  Bank 
W^ff  at  «  Half-yearly 

•wum  and  i  P‘‘>-  ^ent.  pe? 

Cent  will  hn  r,  Bonus  of  Seven  per 


CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION. 


(comw  Bishopsgate- 

on  and  after 

^  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

W General 
- - __j][;_gQLT,  ;  Managere. 

ASSURANCE 

T  K*^f*®^*  London.— 

iQTeated  ^otablished  1823. 

^“fome  for  the  ^871 .  £5,394,658 

^JJ^foipttlng  scale  of ^^®  year  on  the 

Frospeetuses  ^**t  December.  1874. 

®^t»‘ued  on  appuSiillJf proposal  may  be 

‘y  or  t»y  let  ter  to 

^»y,l8r2.  DAVIES,  Actuary. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Arm^h. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr, 
LL.D. 

William  Emmens,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  £.  L.  Hig- 
ginson. 

Jonathan  Hopklnaon, 
Esq. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  Uves  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fond 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums 
Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.. 
Secretary. 

*0*  AH  persons  effecting  Assurances  in  the 
Mutual  Branch  of  the  Institution  during  the 
current  year  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
Division  of  Profits  to  be  declared  in  1^3. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  Sooth-  From  I 

ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  J  day,  at  8  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1 

DRIA  (Every  Thors-  Every  Monday 
ADEN  day,  at  8  p.m.  ’  at  5  a.m. 

BOMBAY 

Q  Thursday,  Junel  Monday,  June 

CALTITTTA  P  “  *  ®  »“'• 

PFNANo'*'  V  everyland  every 

I  alternatef  alternate 

r-  H  TV  A  Thursday  Mondaythere 

JAPAN  J  _  thereafter.  J  after. 

1  Thursday,  Jonel  Monday,  June 
AUSTRALIA  j  6,  at  2  p.m.,  17,  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEA- i  and  every  I  and  every 
LAND  fourth  Thurs-  [  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  j  day  there-  day  there- 

J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  chaise 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Oflioe). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BE^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday 

thereafter. 


NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


Mondaythere 

after. 

Monday,  June 
17,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


jondon,  or  Oriental 


DEBENTURES  at  5, 5},  and  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  failing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
r  aimers  ton  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


QUEEN  INSURAI 
%URTEENTH 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Richard  Nugent,  Esq. 
W.  F.  Skene,  Esq., 
W.S.,LL.D.- 
Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 
William  Gordon  Thom¬ 
son,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Wentworth. 

The  Rev.  Richard 
Wood,  B.D. 


lUURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  1871. 

S resented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 
feeting  on  Thursday,  16th  May,  1872,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  shewed,  In  the 
FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  the  premiums  for  1871,  after  deducting 
Re-insurances,  amounted  to  £806,509,  and  tIu* 
Losses  to  £1-27.602. 

£17.980  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareliolders  uas  appropriated  In  payment  of  a 
Dividend  of  Ten  per  Cent 
The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to 
£100,000  by  the  addition  of  £10,000,  and  tl.e  sum 
of  £I9,.543  was  carried  forward  to  next  year's 
Accounts. 

IN  THE  LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  an  amount  equal  to  66-3  per  cent,  of  the 
net  premiums  receiv^  in  the  year  was  added  to 
the  Life  Fund,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
divisions  arising  out  of  two  (Juinquennial  Valu.*!- 
^  tions  and  the  payment  of  all  ^ims  and  ei^enses, 
the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund  is 
equivalent  to  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Premiums  reoeivea  on  every  policy  now  in 
existence,  and  49  7  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  on 
all  Policies  issued  since  the  formation  of  the 
Company. 

New  Business— First  (Quinquennium .  £718,385 

Do,  Second  Do . £1,412,466 

.  FUNDS  AND  SECURITIES. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company  stand  as  follows : 

Capital  Paid-up  . £179,800 

Life  Assurance  Accumulation  Fund .  150,844 

Annuity  Fund  . ! .  6,994 

Reserve  Fund . lOO.OUO 

Balance  of  Fire  Account  . 19,543 

The  Income  of  the  Company  is  now  £319,747 
Funds  in  hand.,... . 557,433 

MEMO.— The  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £911,614. 

J.  MONCRIEFF  WILSON, 

General  Manager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON. 

Sub-Manager. 

J.  K.  RUMFORD, 

Rea  Sec.,  London. 

Liverpool,  May  17,  1872. 

DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  TUX  CONBXqnXItT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PR07IDXD  YOB  DT  A  FOUCT  OF  THB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

AN  ANNUAL  PATMXNT  OF  £3  TO  £6  58. 

IN8UB1S £1,000  AT  DXATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THl  BATE  OF  £6  PXR  WEEK  FOR  INJUBT. 

£650,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holden 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAS- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agonts. 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  <&  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

jyjIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Class  Tourists  Tickets 
will  be  in  force  from  13th  May  to  31st  October,  1878. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  May,  1872. 

Q.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  31st  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

DGINGTON’S  GARDEN 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  persquare  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 

TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 

the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGING  TON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quautity  of  good  second-band  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  Loudou,  S.E. 
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BtJBN  THE  “STAR”  NIGHT  LIGHTS 


OKATErUL-COMFORTlNG. 


EPPS'S  COCOA. 


BEEAKFA8T. 

"  By  ft  thorooffh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
'Which  gnrem  the  opemtions  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  carefUi  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tablet  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beveraife  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boilina  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled. 


JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  IIomoDopatbic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing:  evening  beverage. . 


-SMALL  PROFIT 
In  plain  figures. 


NOTICE. 

PRETONNES.— CRETONNES. 

^  All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhousc  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  roost  magnificent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

*  Inspection  is  invited, 
or.  if  out  of  town,  patterns  sent. 

Besides  these,  over  500  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12^.  per  yard. 
Patterns  sent. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  OO.,  Tottenham-court  road. 


FNGLISH  CHI] 

New  Patterns  for  1872. 


CHINTZES. 


Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  6d.  to  la  per  yard. 
MAPI.E  and  CO. 


nRAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

ROOM  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
of  every  description. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  Hs.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width,  6s.  6d.  per  yard. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


PURTAINS,  DINING  and 

^  drawing-room.  The  largest  and 

most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  6d. 
per  yard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  double 
width,  from  .la  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
t^es,  satins,  of  all  colours  and  widths ;  also  the 
Shangliai  satin  and  the  Timbuctoo.  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  Is.  loM.  per  yard. 
maple  and  Co.,  145, 146 Tottenham-court 
road. 


^ ARPETS.  TURKEY,  MAPLE  &  CO. 
^ARPETS.  6  Guineas.  MAPLE  &  CO. 
QARPETS.  MAPLE  &  CO. 


lEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE  A  CO. 


I EDSTEADS. 


MAl'LE  A  CO. 


lEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE  A  CO. 


I ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  A  CO. 


I  ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  A  CO. 


,  ED-ROOM  FURNITURE.  MAPLE  A  CO. 


X^URNITURK  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

A  Families  who  study  economy  and  durability 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  ten-roomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free. — 145, 146, 147  Tottenham-court 
road. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


\fAPLE  and  CO.’S  System  of  Business 

iu.  -small  PROFITS  All  goods  marked 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hne,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  oflTered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majee 


by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 


Anqel  Passaob,  93  Upper  Thames  Street, 
London. 


BOUD AULT’S  PEPSIN E  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  eadh  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1866, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  18M. 

BOUOADirS  PEPSINE  VHNE  (SHERRD,  4s.  AND  Ss. 
Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  **• 


A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


DINNEFOBD'S  FLUID  HAOHESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magi' esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMIS'TS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


BBEIDENBACH’S 


MACASSARIN  E, 
Preserves,  beautifies,  and  restores 
the  Hair,  is  unequalled  as  a  curling 
fiuid  for  Ladies  and  Children,  highly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  Moustache 
and  Beard. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 


Messrs  JAT  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  nillbteni,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
parchaeerH,  when  the  eiaer^nciea  of  sudden  or 
unexpi-cted  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnera,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  It.  Mr  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
Dleoe.  all  marked  in  plain  flaares.  and  at  the  same 


Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 
•  LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK 


SJ  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 


piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figares,  and  at  the  same 
Price  as  if  iNurehaaed  at  the  Loudoa  General 
Mourning  Warehouae,  in  Regent  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumiug 
at  a  gn‘at  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

*4*,  247, 249,  and  251  Regrat  street. 


JLE  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T3RYANT  AND  MAYS 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


,  .  /■ 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJKRTV’a 
ROYAL  LETTERS  AteNt!^  ® 


^^XTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVPi? 

VV  TRUSS  ie  allowed  bv 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  efl«jtlve^^»^  ^ 
the  enratire  treatment  of  HERNIA 
the  steel  soring,  so  often  hurtful  In  its^^?^ 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  beina 
the  body,  while  the  requisite 
»“PPHe<i  by  the  MOC-M4IN  PAD 
l6VeK,  Mtu.g  with  M 

A  d^riptive  circular  may  he  had,  aod  the  iw. 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  lnoL«iZi.S2 
the  hips,  belug  sent  to  the  Mimfact™ 

Mr  JOHN  WH^E^igS^PIOCADllxY. 


“• 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  iJs..  aad  92b  m 
Postw  free.  » «8.  W. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHIT* 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

T7ILASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Xli  CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS  aad 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELm6^ 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ate.  They  are  mwm 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpenrive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I^ice,  from  4s.  fld. 
78. 6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. ' 
JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER. 298 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


nPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 
X  SILVER — The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BUK'TON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  precess 


S.  BUK'TON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  precess 
of  Messrs  Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  the  best  artiMe 
next  to  silver  that  can  be  emploved  as  saeli. 


it  be  distinguished  from  real 
Fiddlel 
or  Old 

Pattema  !  Silver, 

1 

surer. 

Bead 

Thread  or 
jSheU. 

12  Table  Fks.  or  Sons. 
12  Dessert  do.  do. 

!£  s.  d. 
1  10  . 

£a.<L 
2  1  . 

£  a  d.'£  a  d. 
2  2  .2  9  . 

2  . 

I  7  . 

1  10 

.  1  11  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

'  .  i4 

.  19  . 

ll  1 

..'1  2  . 

These  are  as  strongly  plated  and  in  every 
respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  Houses  are 
selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  28  per  doaea. 

Dessert  do..  Ids . —..Tea  Spoons,  10s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets  from  £3  loe  to  £21  Ka 
Dish  Covers  from  £»  to  £26.  Corner  Dishes  from 
£7  lOs  to  £18  18s  the  set  of  four.  Warmers, 
£7  2s  6d  to  £15  15s.  Biscuit  Boxes,  128  to  £5  is. 
Cruet  aod  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at  proportionate 

^  The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  De^rt 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  FfSh-Ealing  Knives, 
Forks,  and  Carvera  All  kinds  of  replsling  done 
by  the  patent  process. 

fUriLLIAM  S.  BURTON, 


WILLIAM  S.  BUUTUi^ 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  M  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  up^rds  of  ^ 
Illustrations  of  nis  unrivalled  Stock,  with 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Ktoiim. 
post  free.— 89  Oxford  street,  W 1,  ^  “5 

4  Newman  street ;  4,  8,  and  6  * ’**’7  5  Pl*?f  *  5?- 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Uiuteo 
Kingdom  by  Railway  Is  trifling. 

WI L  LI  A  M  6.  BURTON  Galways  undertaxe 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. _  — 


DR  NAPIER’S 
EFFER  VESi  JENT  SALINE  POWDLKS- 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 

APERIENTII!  .ii 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial 
eases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  and 

hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  LonJJ^^’  snd 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stoma 

^  The  most  bapny  results  bare  been  obtained  hy 
their  use  in  all  the  above  ■®octlo^ 

Reference  permitted  to  tho^  bffl wed 

E referable  to  publishing  Testtmonials, 
e  sent  on  application.  . ..  .  i^nt  free  for 

Bold  in  boxes  at  9s.  M.  aijdds. 

3  stanpewxtra  from  T.  -GAKNER.  75  AUeniw^., 

Stoke  Newington,  N. _ _ _ _ 

PUEE  AEEATED 
ELLIS’S  EUTBUr 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  LRM*. 
gout.  Lttiria  a«d 

CORVS  BRANDED.  thSS  irsjle 

RUTHIIC^  and  every  label  ^  of  g. 

mark.  SoW  every  where,  and  Loo^ 

ELLIS  and  SON.  Butbln.  North  W  mm  ^ 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Hennen* 
Cavendish  square. 
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NTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

^  On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWABD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

nuld  find  this  proc€ss  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 
painting  or  stencilling. 

patent  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES  , 

For  Church  Decorationsi,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 
FATHERSTONE  buildings,  LONDON,  W.O., 

^  AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  LIBEABY  EDITION  of  the 

WORKS  of  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L., 
Poet- Laureate.  Vola,  J.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 
Post  8vo,  lOi.  6d.  each. 

TOWN  GEOLOGY.  By  the  Rev. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  Crown  8vo. 

[  Immediately. 

The  LITTLE  SANCTUARY.  By 

ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  D.D.,  Author 
of  ‘  Quiet  Resting  Places.'  Orowa  8to. 

_  .  [Immediately; 

PANSIES.  **  -■  ■  ■■  for  Thonglite.*^ 

By  ADELINE  T.  WHITNEY,  Author  of 
‘  The  Gayworthya.'  Square  8»o,  .?8.  ^ 

LETTEBS  to  the  SOATTEBED.  By 

the  late  T.  T.  LYNCH.  Post  Svo. 

_  [Immediately. 

EIGHT  MONTHS  on  DUTY.  The 

Diary  of  a  Young  Officer  in  Chanzy's  Army. 
With  a  preface  by  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D., 
Master  of  the  Temple.  Crown  Sro,  As. 

"Dr  Vawhan  has  done  good  senrloe  by  intro¬ 
ducing  to  English  readers  this  very  interesting 
diary.  It  furnishes  a  pathetic  and  remarkably 

picturesque  illustration  of  tt  . 

French  soldiers  and  peaaai 
daring  the  disastmai  war 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  6  how  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

ABE  or  THE  HIGHEST 
PURITY, 

PMSFSS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
REFRESHING  PROPERTIES, 
AN^D  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
their  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  MW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAIL€RS. 
nkMrve  Tmde  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre- 
Obwrre  ’substituted. 

Breweries -Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores— wlvedere  road.  8.K. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  rital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  qieeial  action  on 
food  daring  the  prooess  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invaMds.  Price  48. 
per  doceu  balf-|Mnts. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


kth  Germany.'*^ 

By  Edward 

JENKINS,  Author  of  ‘  Olnx'a  Baby.*  Fifth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  In  1  voL,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

The  DAYS  of  JEZEBEL.  An  His- 

torical  Drama.  By  PETER  BAYNE,  M.JL; 
Crown  Svo,  6b. 

"Mr  Bayne  has  written  a  wondeifnlly  good 
drama,  with  unmistakable  poetic  power.  Ho 
shows  a  lively  fancy  and  quick  imagination.  Ha 
can  throw  himself  into  nery  distant  otnatioiw.  and 
vividly  realise  the  scope  of  long  past  events.  The 
drama  abounds  in  passages  of  very  rare  excel¬ 
lence.’’— Nonconfortnist. 

The  HUMAN  INTELLECT.  Witk 

an  IntrodnoHon  unon  Psychology  and  the 
Soul.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  DJD.,  President 
of  Yale  College.  Demy  Svo,  10b. 

FRIENDS  and  ACQUAINTANCES. 

By  the  Author  of  *  EpiBodes  in  an  Obscore 
Life.  ’  Popular  Edition.  In  I  vol ,  crown  8to, 

PEASANT  LIFE  in  the  NORTH. 

Second  Series.  By  the  Author  of  ’Benoni 
Blake.*  Crown  Svo,  9b. 

"  These  Btoriefl  are  extraordinarily  real,  not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  of  stories  at  all,  but  of  expe- 
rienoes  pondered  over  and  set  forth  with  an  almost 

f>aiuful  earnestness.  The  life  of  the  Dyke-builder 
8  the  simplest  of  pictures,  bat  it  has  true  pathos 
and  beauty.  The  mother's  character  in  its  rugged 
conrage  la  floely  drawn.  In  a  totally  different  way 
Jamphlin  Jamie  is  admirable,  and  indeed  deserves 
closer  attention  and  warmer  praise,  because  he  ic 
much  more  difficult  to  draw  to  the  life.  Tho 
volume  is  delightful,  and  one  not  easily  to  be  for¬ 
gotten."—  S^tator. 

"  Better  tnan  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  and 
stories  published.*’—- Saturday  Review. 
STRAHAN  and  CO.,  66  Ludgate-hill,  London. 


wi3:iT:Bxa:Ei-A.D’s 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  nse,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9 


imperfect  digestion 

AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  snd  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  snd  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  re^ 
dies  ret  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Urer  Oil  and  preventing  nansea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  oT  the  oil  when  re- 


[me-street  square,  E  C. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

DR  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom- 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physioal  force. 
They  possess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  raraluablc 
remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  nervoosness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exLanstion, 
resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused  energies 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  heiuth, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  48.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  In  one  for  15s. ;  by 
post.  48.  8d.  and  Ifts.  4d. ;  and  nay  be  had  of  afi 
chemists,  and  the  sole  slants,  Mr  E.  CLEAVER, 
6.3  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  39  Com- 
hill,  London. _ 


DIGCSTION  PHOMOTEO  BY  PEPSINL 

Preptred  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  f^om  Ss.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  la 
-L  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  oooa- 
slonal  i^rlent  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches  pimples,  and  saVlowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemint  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 


At  all  Booksellers, 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOBEITE 

NOVELS. 

With  Illastrations.  Crown  Svo,  Gs.  each. 

BESSY  RANK.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

VERNER’S  PRIDE.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

ROLAND  YORKE.  By  Mrs  Hen^Wood. 

MRS  GERALD’S  NIECE.  By  the  Hon.  Lady 
Georgians  Fullerton. 

RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE.  By  Anther  of 

*  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.’ 

BREEZ I E  LANGTON.  A  Story  of  ’M  to  *U, 

By  Hawley  Smart. 

LADY  ADELAIDE’S  OATH.  By  tho 
Author  of  *  East  L^nne.* 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  THREE 

CLERKS. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgians  Fullerton. 

QUITS.  Bv  tbs  Author  of  *  Initials.* 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  the  Author  of  *  East 
Lynne.’ 

MRS  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By 

the  same  Author. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  QuiU,’ 
’  At  Odda,’  ke. 

COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Bed  aa  a  Rose  is  She.’ 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  SENSE  AND  SENSI¬ 
BILITY. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  EMMA.  _ 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  PRIDE  AND  PREJU¬ 
DICE. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  MANSFIELD  PARK. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  NORTHANQER  ABBEY 
and  PERSUASION. 

MISS  AUSTEN’S  LADY  SUSAN  and  THE 
WATSONS. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 

lington-street. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
TT^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-1-  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  oentury,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Goat  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  denonstrs^,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  publlo 
opinion  prooiaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  la  lid.  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 


>t,  6a  Great  Tltohfield  street, 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT. 


_  -Rheumatism  and  Gout. 

— These  purifying  and  soothing  remedies  deserve 
the  earnest  attension  of  all  persons  liable  to  gout, 
sciatica,  or  other  painful  affections  of  the  muscles, 
nerves,  or  joints.  The  Ointment  should  be  applied 
after  the  affected  paita  have  been  patiently 
fomented  with  warm  water,  when  the  unguent 
should  be  diligently  rabbea  upon  the  adjacent 
skin,  unless  the  friction  cause  pain.  Holloway's 
l*ill8  should  be  simultaneousiy  taken,  which  will 
reduce  inflammation  and  parity  the  bload.  This 
treatment  abates  the  violence,  and  lessens  the 
frequency  of  gout,  rlieumatism,  and  all  spasmodio 
diseases  which  spring  from  a  hereditary  predispo¬ 
sition,  or  from  any  aooidental  weaknesa  of  con¬ 
stitution.  The  Ointment  checks  th..  local  malady, 
while  the  Pills  restore  vital  power. _ 


In  crown  Svo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 


rpHE  FKUSSIAN  RACE:  An 

-I-  Ethnological  Essay.  To  which  is  added  an 
Account  of  th«  Bombardment  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  by  the  Prussians  during  the  recent 
Siege  of  Paris.  ByJEAN-LOUIS  ARMANDDE 
QUATREFAGE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Ethnology  to  that  Institution.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  ISABELLA  INNES. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  26 Ivy- lane,  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 


HENRY  S.  KING  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS, 


•HERMANN  AGHA:  an  Eastern  Narrative.  By  Wm.  Gifford 

PALORAVE,  Author  of  ‘  TruTels  In  Central  Arabia/  ko.,  Ac.  3  yols.,  crown  8ro,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  top,  18i. 

CORRESPONDENCE  and  CONVERSATIONS  of  ALEXIS  DE 

TOCQUEVILLE  with  NASSAU  W.  SENIOR,  from  1833  to  1859.  Edited  bj  Mrs  SIMPSON. 
2  roll.,  large  post  8vo,  21s. 

JOURNALS  KEPT  in  FRANCE  and  ITALY,  from  1848  to  1852. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Bv  the  late  NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 
Edited  hj  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  SIMPSON.  In  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  24s. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  THE  LATE  WAR. 


The  OPERATIONS  of  the  GERMAN  ARMIES  in  FRANCE,  from 

SEDAN  to  the  END  of  the  WAR  of  1870-71.  From  the  Journals  of  the  Head-Quarters 
STAFF.  Bj  Misjor  WILLIAM  BLUME.  Translated  by  E.  M.  JONES,  Major  20th  Foot, 
Professor  of  Milita^  Historj,  Sandhurst.  Demy  8yo,  with  Map,  and  Appendix  showing  the 
Order  of  Battle,  9s.  [Ready  this  day. 

TACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  from  the  WAR  of  1870-71.  By  A.  V. 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  Captain  and  Company  Chief  in  the  3rd  Infantry  Regiment.  Translated 
by  Colonel  LUMLEY  GRAHAM,  late  18th  (Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  .Demy  8vo,  7s. 

[Ready  this  day. 

SEPTIMIUS:  a  Romance.  By  the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  Os. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  OBSERVING  POWERS  of 

CHILDREN,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany.  By  ELIZA  A.  YOUM  ANS, 
of  New  York,  Author  of  *  A  First  Book  of  Botany.’  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement, 
by  JOSEPH  PAYNE,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Author  of  ’Lectures  on  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education/  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  28.  6d. 


THE  CORNHILL  LIBRARY  OF  FICTION. 


How  publishing,  each  complete  in  One  Vol.,  crown  Svo,  well  printed  and  tastefully 
bound.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Price  Ss.  6d.  each. 


I. 

ROBIN  GRA.Y.  By  Charles  Gibbon.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 

Hennessy.  [Ready. 

II. 

KITTY.  By  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards.  [In  a  few  days. 

Other  Volumes  will  shortly  be  published. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  London. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free). 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends.  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  fnvestments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Aliscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 


New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  68.; 
gilt  edges,  78., 

History  of  the  anglo- 

SAXONS.  By  Sir  FRANCIS  PAL- 
GRAVE,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Profusely  illustrated. 

.  London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lanc, 
Cheapside.  , _ 

Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8ro, 
Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id., 

Dr  kennion’s  observations 

on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of 
HARROGATE.  By  ADAM  BEALEY,  M.A., 
M.D.  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
I'lwsi  Claus. 

l^ndon :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harro¬ 
gate:  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 


O 


N  SATURDAY,  JUNE  1st,  was 

commenced  an  Original  Novel,  entitled 

A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  ’Cecil’s  Tryst.’ 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready.  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  contHining  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  Noma 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


The  LOST  bride.  By  i.d. 

CHATTERTON.  3  vols.  ^ 

LIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass.  3 
A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  Bv  Mr. 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3  vols.  ^ 

mistake  if  it  does  not  become  one*of 
popular  novels  of  the  season^lcrspblc.*^ 

OMBRA.  By  Mr^  OHphant  Author 

of  ’  Chronicles  of  Csrilngford.’  Ac!  3  vota 

1.1“  customary  grace  of  the  author’s  stwi#  iL 
high  tone  of  mind,  the  frank  8ymp«thl«  i’hw! 
have  always  characterised  her  are  found  In 
l^k,M  In  its  predecessors ;  buthere  Ss  IomrthS^ 
that  they,  not  even  the  best  among  themlS^JjMr 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  By  Eiiia  P 

POLLARD.  3vola  * 

and  freshness  very  pleasant  toread.”-SUndird. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  vols. 

’’’Golden  Keys’  wUl  find  a  wide  eirrie  of 
readers.  The  plot  is  well  planned,  and  tins 
interest  admirably  8n8tained.’^taiMlard.  ” 

FIRST  ia  the  FIELD.  By  ths 

Author  of  ’  Recommended  to  Merer.’  3  roU 

[Jost  ready. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Pobllsheri,  13 
Great  Marlborough  street 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


rjtHE 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

for  JUNE. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MOBLEY. 

The  Monarchy.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Virgil  the  Enchanter.  By  Max  Cullinan. 
Victor  de  Laprade.  By  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Republican  Movement  in  Europe.  By  Senor 
Caslelar. 

Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  By  Fnitmot  H. 
Morley. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds*  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Critical  Notices,  By  Sidney  Colvin. 


STRUGGLES  and  EXPERIENCES  of 

a  NEUTRAL  VOLUNTEER.  By  JOHN 
FURLEY.  2  vols.  [Next  week. 


THIRTY  YEARS  in  the  HAREM ;  or, 

LJfe  in  Turkey.  By  Msdame  KIBRIZLI 
MEHEMET  iUShX. 


TEY  CEACOW  and  *9 

THIANS.  By  Captain 
R.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
Po8t8vo.,8s.  _  [Thiiosy. 

UP  IN  THE  NOETH.  Notei  of  » 

Journey  from  London  to 
Lapland.  By  THOMAS 

CONCEBNINO 

AFFAIRS.  By  ROBERT 
Demy  8to. 

The  ELEVENTH  EDITION  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  OHABLES 

dickens. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER* 

Vol.  1.  1812-1&42. 

Demy  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  other  W. 
lions,  price  128. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Picc*<*  I* 
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